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HOME ECONOMICS AND CONSUMER EDUCATION 


PAUL H. NYSTROM 


ERE is a widespread interest at 

fy pevsent in what is knows as the 

“consumer movement.” There 

is little agreement as to its 

specific objectives, but practically all who 

make up the front of the movement seem 

to believe that consumers need more edu- 

cation. Evidently consumers are to be 

educated whether they know about it, or 
wish it, or not. 

What is going on in the consumer move- 
ment is of more than ordinary concern to 
home economics teachers, for they have for 
more than twenty years been doing most of 
the things that are now being enthusiasti- 
cally urged by recent consumer movement 
converts. They are, moreover, doing most 
of the things that are reasonably worth 
while as consumer education. 

In the heat of the present movement, 
what is being done by the home economics 
teachers and what they can do in the future 
is in many instances overlooked. Ad- 
ministrative officers and teachers of other 
branches of education, as well as outsiders, 
either with or without jobs but certain 
that they have a mission to perform in this 
movement, are all too frequently urging 
consumer education as if it were something 
so new, with so little now being done about 
it, as to require an entirely new organiza- 
tion and new teachers. 

This point of view is, of course, both 
astonishing and irrational. There is, how- 
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ever, some danger in it. Home economists 
should remember that this year, 1941, will 
be a very active legislative year. Regular 
sessions of legislatures will meet in 43 
states. Special sessions will be held in 
some of the remaining five states. Con- 
gress will also be in session. The prob- 
abilities are that the enthusiasts for the 
new evangel of consumer education will 
have bills introduced in some of these 
legislatures attempting to redefine what 
shall be taught and who shall teach it. 
The popularity of the subject may well 
carry some of these bills into laws. 

The concern here is not in the prospects of 
legislation, although the necessity for such 
legislation is debatable, but rather that 
some of this legislation may attempt to 
establish consumer education through new 
and untried channels of instruction. 

It should not be overlooked that con- 
sumer education in some form may be made 
a required subject before we get through 
with the movement. 

To anyone familiar with the educational 
resources of the country, it must be very 
clear that home economics teachers are the 
proper and logical teachers to handle most, 
if not all, of the subjects of consumer edu- 
cation. The things that are both new and 
distinctively sound and that are not now 
given in home economics courses could be 
promptly added to them. It might be 
advantageous for the leaders of home eco- 
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nomics education to undertake an immedi- 
ate examination of the scope and subject 
matter of practical consumer education and 
so prepare, so far as possible, to fill in the 
gaps between home economics and _ this 
new educational field. 

There will, of course, be a few objections 
from the proponents of other channels of 
consumer education. It will be urged that 
home economics teachers already have so 
much to do that they cannot take on and 
handle any more. The answer to that is 
that additional help should be given; or 
if such help is not available, then present 
courses in home economics should be 
promptly modified so as to make room for 
the newer things that are really essential 
to consumer education. 

There are even some who urge that home 
economists cannot adjust themselves suf- 
ficiently and promptly enough to supply 
what is needed in this new education. 
Whatever the case may be so far as in- 
dividuals are concerned, the general state- 
ment is absurd. Home economics has 
made many adjustments both in its content 
and in its methods of instruction since it 
was first introduced in our public school 
system, and there is no reason whatever to 
believe that home economics teachers can- 
not now fully meet the proper requirements 
of this new movement. 

Boys as well as girls should, of course, be 
taught consumer economics. We have all 
heard that boys in large numbers will not 
enroll in classes in home economics but 
that they would be interested in con- 
sumer economics. This is not entirely 
borne out by the facts, since a rough but 
conservative estimate gives 41,300 as the 
number of boys now enrolled in such classes 
in the junior and senior high schools. 
But if there is any valid objection to the 
term “home economics,” if some new name 
is needed to describe the field of consumer 
education, then the title should be promptly 
changed to “consumer economics” or 
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“consumer education,” or whatever may 
be deemed a better term. 

Whatever the merit or the lack of it in 
much of the present discussion about con- 
sumer education, we may all agree that 
some form of consumer education should 
be made available to all secondary students 
and so far as possible to pupils in the higher 
grades of the elementary schools. The 
home economists would be very ill advised 
to let any sentiment or stubbornness for the 
present name of their profession stand in 
the way of their own progress and the 
good of the consuming public. 

It is highly important that the home 
economists of the country should awaken 
to the current trends of the consumer 
education movement. If they do not, they 
are very likely to miss the boat. Home 
economists should be active in promoting 
popular thought in favor of sound develop- 
ments in such education. They should set 
out at once to indicate the sound, substan- 
tial, and necessary content of true con- 
sumer education to meet present needs. 

The home economists should take the 
initiative—and they are, in fact, in position 
to do so—in organizing the forces favorable 
to consumer education. If consumers need 
to know more about accounting, budgeting, 
markets, marketing, and advertising, then 
the home economists, to insure that subjects 
especially adapted to consumers’ needs are 
made a part of the consumer education 
course of study, should make the necessary 
arrangements with the business education 
departments where marketing, advertising, 
retailing, and other similar subjects are 
now taught. If there are other branches of 
knowledge needed, the sources of instruc- 
tion in these should be sought out by home 
economics teachers and administrators. 
Finally, they should themselves promptly 
prepare both in knowledge and in experi- 
ence to teach the new elements necessary 
to a more complete program of consumer 
education. 
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The national, state, and local conventions 
of the home economics teachers might ef- 
fectively and forcefully give consideration 
to the detailed content of the new courses 
in consumer education. Institutes and 
other short, intensive courses of instruc- 
tion could be made available to home 
economics teachers already employed in all 
parts of the country on the newer elements 
of consumer education. 

Action along these lines is needed at once. 
A postponement of these activities may 
easily mean not only that the home eco- 
nomics profession may lose the greatest 
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opportunity it has ever had but also that 
the youth in our schools and the consuming 
public may have to go through years of 
unnecessary agony and inefficiency result- 
ing from attempts to establish another 
system of instruction de novo paralleling 
home economics. 

Not in an entire generation has there 
been so great an opportunity for public 
service as now lies before the home eco- 
nomics profession. It is to be hoped for 
the interests of the public as well as for 
those engaged in this profession that this 
opportunity may not be muffed. 
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MILESTONES AND GUIDEPOSTS IN AGRICULTURE AND 
HOME ECONOMICS: 


LITA BANE 


O SPEAK of milestones and 
guideposts in our tragically con- 
/G fused and tortured world may 
a: SNJ seem like blind optimism. 
However, recalling that “to him who 
knoweth not the port to which he is bound, 
no wind can be favorable,” we may 
find it profitable briefly to consider signs of 
progress and any indications there may be 
of desirable directions for us to take. 

To point out the milestones that we have 
passed since engineering, agriculture, and 
home economics became _ well-organized 
college curricula would be to repeat what is 
already familiar. The rapid growth of 
college and high school teaching and that 
teaching made more fruitful through re- 
search, the extension service reaching out 
to help men and women and boys and girls 
on the farms and in the homes, are plainly 
visible milestones. 

Something of the extent of agricultural 
research is indicated by a 132-page bulletin 
from Oregon entitled “Agricultural Re- 
search Serves to Relieve the Tax Burden”’ in 
which are listed some of the accomplish- 
ments in that state. Remembering that 
each state has its research station and that 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has a large research program, we are 
impressed with the milestones in that field. 
Teaching and extension have similar indi- 
cations of progress. Agricultural educators 
and research workers have through the 
years done noble service in providing more 
and better food and fiber. 





1 Address given at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Chicago, Illinois, November 12, 1940; printed with 
the permission of that Association. 


Home economics had a later beginning, 
enabling it to profit by the experience of 
agriculture; but it, too, can report consider- 
able growth. Home economics classes in 
junior and senior high schools in 1938-39 
were estimated by the United States Office 
of Education to enroll 1,500,000 girls and 
41,300 boys. All the land-grant colleges, 
most of the state universities and teacher- 
training colleges, and many privately 
supported institutions of higher education 
have departments of home economics. In 
1939, 1,118,519 women were enrolled in 
home economics extension work. There 
were also approximately 580,000 girls who 
completed homemaking projects in 4-H 
clubs. 

The growth of interest in home eco- 
nomics is reflected in the number of mem- 
bers in the American Home Economics 
Association, which had 830 members when 
it was organized in 1908 and for the year 
1939-40 had 15,180 individual members. 
Home economics teaching has outdistanced 
research to the point where we are in grave 
danger of crippling our teaching program 
unless some means can be found to further 
our research. Lack of money, intellectual 
curiosity, imagination, training, and con- 
tinuity of service are some of the problems. 

So much for milestones. And we might 
well pause to pay tribute to the men and 
women of vision, patience, and scholarly 
attainments who launched educational pro- 
grams in the fields of agriculture and home 
economics. 

What of the signposts? Here the fog of 
world confusion rolls in, dimming the signs 
we once depended upon. And we who 
work in the fields of agriculture and home 
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economics ask ourselves the simple, stark, 
one-word question “Whither?” It is im- 
possible to give an adequate answer, but 
there are perhaps some signs we might 
heed. 

David Starr Jordan once said, ““‘What we 
need is not to make life easier but to make 
men stronger.” Is it possible that we have 
overemphasized making life easier and 
slighted making men stronger? I refer 
now not only to agriculture but to home 
economics. Most of our effort and a large 
proportion of our research budgets have 
gone into making the land more productive, 
the livestock of better quality, much as 
though the productivity of the farm were an 
end in itself. Income is of immense im- 
portance, but so is its use. The needs and 
wants of the people themselves have pro- 
portionately been given scant considera- 
tion, excepting that perhaps we have had a 
blind faith that given a few more dollars 
the people would do well for themselves. 
When we wanted them to improve their 
farm lands and their livestock we didn’t 
act on the assumption that given a few 
more dollars they would know by a sort of 
divine revelation how best to rotate their 
crops and how to fatten a fine steer. We 
conducted research on a large scale, and 
we gave much information and advice. 

In the 265-page report of the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations for 1939 there are 
36} pages devoted to research in what is 
headed “Consumer and Family Problems,” 
ie., home economics research, leaving 228} 
for the farming operations. There you 
have your equation—as 228} is to 36} so 
is the farm to the home. The home 
economics research is divided as follows: 
foods and nutrition, 30 pages; textiles and 
clothing, 1 page; the house and its equip- 
ment, 2} pages; family economics and home 
management, 1} pages; family relation- 
ships, 1} pages. The report on family 
relationships begins: “Research in this 
field is much needed, but until recently has 
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been given little attention in experiment 
station research.” 

Look at any list of approved home eco- 
nomics research projects. Precisely what 
will their findings yield that will be of im- 
mediate and significant importance to the 
human beings who live in the homes on our 
farms? Have you ever wondered what is 
in the minds of farm women when they 
visit our state college campuses and see the 
fine barns and stables and in almost no case 
examples of a suitable dwelling for the farm 
people—nothing that is the result of at- 
tention given by college specialists to 
human housing? 

Our housing problem is a serious one from 
every angle, and little has been done about 
it. We seem to have forgotten the mean- 
ing and importance of houses. Cornelia 
Comer (J) reminds us: 


Houses are curious things. We take a morsel 
of illimitable space and wall it in and roof it over. 
Suddenly it ceases to be part of God’s out-of-doors 
and becomes an entity with an atmosphere of its 
own. We warm it with our fires, we animate it 
with our affections. We furnish it with such things 
as seem good in oureyes. We do this to get shelter 
for our bodies, but we acquire as well an instru- 
ment for our spirits that reacts on us in turn. 


For too long we have justified our pro- 
grams by assuring ourselves that ‘“‘the barn 
will build the house but the house will not 
build the barn,” though that statement is 
not the result of scientific research, I 
believe. 

Specifically, we need more research in 
the fields of human feeding, housing, 
clothing, and relationships, using the tools 
of chemistry, bacteriology, physiology, 
psychology, economics, sociology, and such 
other subjects as will help in discovering 
important facts that will promote human 
welfare. With the results of increased and 
more significant research, our teaching will 
be immeasurably enriched at every level— 
secondary, college, extension. 

We need to study our extension program 
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critically, making use of the experience of 
our twenty-six years to plan adult educa- 
tion for the years ahead that shall be sound 
and vital enough to interest the people and 
sufficiently flexible to meet varying needs. 
We might well reinterpret the functions of 
this service in terms of present-day develop- 
ments in the educational field and in the 
“action” field, if this be different from 
education. With a program which has 
no educational prerequisites and which is 
not graded for promotions, we have a 
unique and puzzling educational situation 
which yearly grows more difficult. How 
shall we plan a program that will interest 
both the woman of 25 who is in the group 
for the first time and also the women who 
have been members for fifteen or more 
years? 

A thoroughgoing research project carried 
on by competent workers might throw 
considerable light on a desirable course to 
follow in the future. There are indications 
that for home economics it might well reveal 
the advisability of expanding the scope of 
subject matter and of reaching both more 
town and more country women. 

We probably should give careful con- 
sideration to some points made by the 
Advisory Committee on Education (2) 
in their report on land-grant colleges: 


In the field of agriculture, for example, much 
emphasis has been placed upon productive ef- 
ficiency. This was especially true in the earlier 
days. As a result, not only the liberal elements 
which were, by specific mandate, to have been 
included in all curriculums, but also other offer- 
ings having important agricultural objectives, have 
been denied the consideration they might well 
have had. As examples, there may be cited three 
crucial objectives of agricultural education that 
have received relatively limited attention in the 
agricultural instruction offered by the land-grant 
institutions, although there is some evidence of 
increasing concern for them in recent years. They 
are: (1) Skill in business management; (2) eco- 
nomic insight; and (3) an active, unselfish disposi- 
tion to cooperate in programs of social betterment. 

...-A similar tendency in the past to omit 


important offerings may be observed in the field 
of home economics. Great emphasis has been 
placed upon certain physical aspects of home and 
family life, such as foods, clothing, and household 
equipment, whereas the study of the human qual- 
ities and relationships and the spiritual influences 
and values that have great significance in deter- 
mining the place of the home as a social institution 
have been practically excluded from the curriculum. 


And have you ever toyed with the idea 
that maybe if the people in our war-ridden 
countries had been adequately fed and 
comfortably housed and clothed this catas- 
trophe might have been avoided? In 
miniature, many, and perhaps most, of the 
problems that beset the world beset the 
family; and as the family members try to 
solve their problems, so do nations try to 
work out their destinies. “Satisfying basic 
human needs” might well be printed in 
large letters on our majorsignpost. Food, 
clothing, shelter—how much and what 
kind? What are the measures of ade- 
quacy? Research must answer. But we 
all know that these material essentials are 
not enough. When we face the fact that 
more than half our hospital beds are filled 
with nervous and mental patients, we know 
that to meet physical needs is not enough, 
even though we are well aware that physi- 
cal and mental health are closely related. 
Without a sense of security, without af- 
fection, some new experience from time to 
time, and a bit of recognition among his 
fellowmen, no one can be entirely well 
mentally. Have we searched to find how 
our homes and farms can meet these basic 
human needs? The signposts indicate that 
we should go on that search. Scientists tell 
us that if what is already known to psy- 
chologists were applied, many nervous dis- 
orders could be avoided, just as we avoid 
physical disease by following the rules for 
physical health. The world emergency 
makes it immediately imperative that we 
give heed to our mental needs. It has been 
truly said that if the present war in Europe 
has made no other fact clear, it has demon- 
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strated beyond all doubt that adequate 
defense begins in the mind. 

Because the units are small and scattered, 
we sometimes overlook the powerful in- 
fluence exerted by home life. Data pre- 
sented a few years ago indicated that 57 
per cent of our people spend most of their 
time in the home and that in addition to 
this “even the remaining 43 per cent— 
those who work as wage-earners, outside 
the home—spend a large part of their lives 
with the other members of their families” 
(3). 

I believe Mr. Hoover was right when 


he said (3): 


The unit of American life is the family and the 
home. It is the economic unit as well as the moral 
and spiritual unit. But it is more than this. 
It is the beginning of self-government. It is the 
throne of our highest ideals. It is the source of the 
spiritual energy of our people. 


The home stands for much that is not 
measurable in terms of science. And 
somehow we are more and more conscious 
of the limitations of science and more and 
more appreciative of less tangible values. 
Hans Zinsser (4) sums it up thus: 


Thus, thought R. S., science, instead of helping 
to release mankind from toil, poverty, and war, 
actually seemed to be accelerating materialism, 
hatred, and the forces of destruction. And in its 
fundamental aspects science was demonstrating 
that, however deeply it might penetrate into the 
mechanisms of nature and the universe, it would 
never—alone—solve the ultimate problems or 
appease that hunger of the spirit, that yearning 
towartl an ethical ideal, which, in one form or 
another, he believed to be an inherent, biological 
attribute of human beings, as strong as the hungers 
of the body. 


It has often been said that democracy 
has for its chief objective the abundant life 
for each and every person. Such a life 
calls for adequate food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing; and agriculture and home economics 
have played admirable roles in providing 
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these things. But an abundant life calls 
for other things, too. They are work, play, 
love, worship, as Dr. Cabot once said; or 
security, response, recognition, and new 
experience, as the psychologists say it. 
Our well-marked signposts direct our at- 
tention to the human side of agriculture in 
our teaching, our research, and our exten- 
sion programs. 

We need to remind ourselves, too, that 
before our agricultural problems are solved 
we will have to consider the situation of the 
tenant farmer, of the migrants, and of the 
little children who labor in the fields—all 
of the people who tend and garner our 
crops. They, too, must have a more 
abundant life according to the tenets of 
democracy. 

Facing a hungry world, we dare not 
reduce our efforts to produce food, nor do 
we forget that probably one-third of our 
own American families are below the safety 
line in nutrition and that “an army marches 
on its stomach.” Food and more food 
we must have. But that is not enough. 
The total farm program must increasingly 
include the problems of human welfare. 
And finally may I paraphrase Paul de Kruif 
and say, “How effective will our tractors, 
plows, and other implements of farm and 
home be, if we man them with half-alive 
Americans?” 
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PLACE OF HOME ECONOMISTS IN THE DEFENSE PROGRAM! 
MINNIE FISHER CUNNINGHAM 


AOME economists have a place, 
f and it is an important place, in 
America’s defense program. 
They can “go up and occupy 
it” if they are true to the name of their 
great profession. Or they can wander in 
the wilderness of confusion anybody can 
create in times like these by simply saying, 
“No one has told us what to do” or “It is 
terrible! Someone should tell us what 
to do.” 

Just to be sure that I was right in think- 
ing that “home economics”’ is a field as wide 
as the vision of the greatest home econ- 
omist, I went to the dictionary and looked 
up the meanings of the words. Selecting 
from among the many impressive defini- 
tions, I give you briefly the fact that 
“home”’ is either “your domicile” or “your 
country,” according to whether you are 
thinking personally or as a citizen. But in 
either case it is a “place of abode and 
affection.” “Economics” I found to be 
the science which treats of the production 
and distribution of wealth. And “wealth” 
itself seems to be “all material objects 
having utility” and “all property having 
monetary value.” 

I bow with reverence before the memory 
of the pioneer home economists whose mag- 
nificent minds encompassed so great a field 
as is here delimited. May their leadership 
be always held before us to counteract the 
effect of lesser folk who would partition the 
field and fence off corners in it saying, 
“This belongs to specialists in nutrition,” 





1 Talk made before the District of Columbia 
Home Eéonomics Association and the District 
of Columbia Dietetic Association, December 9, 
1940. 


“This to home management specialists,” 
“This to parent education,” and “This to 
child care and guidance.” 

Now, given so great a profession as home 
economist, what can one do in this, the 
greatest crisis of our nation’s history? If, 
as the Good Book tells us, the greater our 
position in life the greater our responsibility, 
then yours is a great responsibility indeed. 
It is to guard the home—both domicile and 
country. It is to see to both production 
and distribution of wealth, now that we 
need as never we have needed before. 

How? There are three ways open to 
each of you at once. Open now. In fact, 
wide open, begging you to come in and meet 
the obligations of the greatness of your 
profession. 

You can make it your special business to 
understand; you can co-operate; you can 
initiate. 

Understand the situation. Use your 
training in how to learn things, and find 
source material and help other people to 
locate the books and magazines and lec- 
tures and broadcasts which will familiarize 
them with the elements of our national 
problem of total defense, our hemispheric 
problems of working with our neighbors in 
spite of a competitive situation, our world 
problems of trade and defense. 

You can co-operate. The great problem 
of total defense with which to meet that 
nightmare we call total war is always na- 
tional unity. You cannot have total 
defense without national unity. You can- 
not secure national unity without co-opera- 
tion within groups and between groups. 
And to secure that co-operation a lot of 
people are going to have to lay on the altar 
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of sacrifice to country many things which 
were once important to them but which in 
the face of our country’s peril, will surely 
seem less so. 

If the home economists of this country 
lead the way to the sacrificial altar and 
there lay down a thousand personal am- 
bitions, likes, dislikes, prejudices, jealousies, 
and even very worthy ambitions for im- 
mediate professional advancement—all in 
the interest of co-operation toward national 
unity—lI believe they will have the honor 
of starting a very great spiritual and 
patriotic regeneration of our citizenship. 
I believe that the desire for this movement 
is in the hearts of all of us. But we hang 
back, waiting for the authoritative leader- 
ship of those who have already cleansed and 
purified themselves of small affairs. 

Having established co-operation within 
the ranks of your own order by removing 
petty competition within your own great 
field, you can co-operate through your 
organization with other organizations. 

America is full of organizations. Ap- 
proximately one thousand national organi- 
zations carry on active programs in this 
country. There are trade organizations, 
professional organizations, farm organiza- 
tions, labor unions, church organizations, 
veterans’ organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, welfare organizations, women’s clubs, 
organizations representing Negro and other 
racial groups. All of these groups have 
some form of program for civic betterment. 
And because of their work the world is a 
better place for many people. But still 
those fatal figures haunt our dreams—“‘One- 
third of America’s families are ill fed, ill 
clothed, ill housed.” 


Hear, oh home economist! This is your 


field in which people are suffering. You 
can draw the members of all our varied 
organized groups together locally. Co- 
operate with them and teach them to co- 
operate with each other to seek out the 
facts about local conditions and apply local 
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resources to alleviate that suffering. And 
when local resources have been fully drawn 
on, then look beyond the local boundaries 
for other help. 

The solution of the problem of this un- 
happy one-third waits for leadership. And 
whence should that leadership come if not 
from the noble profession of home eco- 
nomics? Food, clothing, shelter—whose 
field is that? 

Which brings me to the third thing you 
can do—initiate. Suppose I get very 
specific right here. In America today 
thousands upon thousands of young men are 
answering their country’s call to the colors. 
If the specialists in nutrition have done 
their job dynamically, these men are well 
fed, strong, healthy, with good eyesight, 
teeth, and posture. If the specialists in 
parent education have done theirs, these 
men are alert, clean-minded, normally fine 
young citizens. What happens after their 
numbers are called? They, like as not, 
are sent to a new cantonment. 

Do you know what a new cantonment 
town is like? Bedlam, simply bedlam. 
Prices and rents have ballooned up out of 
sight. Standards of living have catapulted 
straight to the bottom of the deepest well. 
Standards of civic decency are on the way 
down. All because of that new canton- 
ment and the new people it has brought to 
town to strain to the breaking point the 
sanitary, housing, schooling, supply facil- 
ities of every kind. 

In every county in the United States 
today there is a group of home economists. 
Some of them are teachers in the public 
schools; some are home demonstration 
agents, employees in the co-operative 
agricultural extension service; some are 
home management supervisors of the Farm 
Security Administration; some are dieti- 
tians in hospitals; some are managers of 
tearooms or school cafeterias; some . are 
school lunch supervisors employed by the 
Work Projects Administration; some are 
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training housekeeper aides as a W.P.A. 
project; some are married and managing 
their own homes with no other employment; 
some are working with the Red Cross. 
Potentially, they are a trained group which 
can exercise leadership to help bring order 
out of the chaos of those new cantonment 
towns. How? They can do those three 
things I began with—they can understand, 
co-operate, and initiate. 

Coming together on their own respon- 
sibility as citizens who have a place in 
defending America, they can make a quick 
“look see” (I won’t call it a survey—you 
might go technical on it and take months 
to do it when there aren’t even days to 
spare) to list the facts. Break up into 
committees of two, say, and make each 
committee accept definite responsibility to 
find out—and that quickly. 

Definite responsibility to find out what? 
Those on the ground will know best, but 
surely in every place you will want the facts 
about rents. What did such and such 
specific places—stores, dwelling houses, and 
rooms—rent for six months before the 
cantonment came? What are these rents 
now? And what about hotel rates? 

And you will want to know about food 
prices. What is the average price for 
certain staple foods as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics? What figures 
on averages does the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics give? Does the consumer divi- 
sion of the Defense Commission give out a 
figure? Take any or all of these and com- 
pare them with local prices on those same 
staples. 

Also, since food, clothing, and shelter 
are the major items in your great field, 
some attention should be paid to prices in 
relation to clothing—sales and _ service 
prices both. 

The first meeting of your county group 
of home economists should be followed by 
the second in three days. The first should 


be given over to a general statement on the 
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responsibility of all American citizens for 
total defense and the quite simple, informal 
organization necessary to proceed to action 
—a temporary chairman, a secretary, the 
committees of two to go fact finding. The 
second meeting should hear reports of the 
committees and, in the light of the facts 
disclosed, make plans for immediate action. 

Such plans should look to enlisting the 
aid of all other appropriate existing or- 
ganizations, informing the public of the 
facts, co-operating with the local, state, and 
national councils of defense to improve 
conditions. So, while the committees of 
two are out, the chairman and secretary 
should be preparing a list of local organi- 
zations. 

With this list in hand the committees of 
two can be given assignments at the second 
meeting and again go out, this time to 
contact the presidents of these groups and 
ask co-operation in this local defense job 
of improving conditions right there in your 
own town. 

Now I know exactly what you are going 
to say to me. You are going to say, 
“These home economists cannot do this; 
they cannot take the initiative in this way 
unless ‘someone’ gives them the authority.” 

Let me tell you a story. It’s a story I 
heard a returned newspaperman tell in 
1918. It made a profound impression on 
me. This man was assigned as war cor- 
respondent to the Italian troops. He was 
with them in one great battle where the 
Germans came on in a very powerful way— 
not in overwhelming numbers but with 
great force. And the Italian troops broke 
and ran. But here and there a knot of 
Italians held their ground, and here and 
there a few knots rallied and held to cover 
the retreat. The war _ correspondent 
checked up on these few notable examples 
of courage and stamina, and he said that as 
far as his investigation went each of those 
groups rallied around an Italian-American 
—a man who had come over here and par- 
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ticipated in the civic life of this country 
by exercising initiative and independence. 
Even in America they had been subject to 
military conscription from Italy and had 
gone into the Italian army because of that. 
The troops who waited for someone to 
“tell them”—to “give them authority” to 
stand—retreated in disorder to ignominious 
defeat. The men who were so influenced 
by the freedom of life in America that they 
dared to feel enough responsibility for their 
own conduct to say, “Here I stand and 
fight for my country,” and call to their 
fellow citizens to help—those men I think 
expressed the true spirit of America. 
The thing you have to face is not whether 
“somebody gives you authority” but 


whether you accept the responsibility of 
American citizenship and exercise the 
authority inherent in it to act for the im- 
provement of conditions you see are wrong. 

That’s the whole crux of this total defense 
problem, too. And don’t let anybody 
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browbeat you or embarrass you into think- 
ing it’s none of your business. It is your 
business. Your country needs you. You 
are called to act. Your country trained 
you in its educational institutions to a great 
profession, counting the cost little in view 
of the valuable service you are equipped to 
render. Your country protects you in the 
great freedoms: freedom of speech and 
of the press, freedom of religion, freedom 
from military domination, freedom from 
arrest or “search and seizure” without due 
process of law. You are protected in the 
freedom to exercise your citizenship. You 
are trained to service. 

Will you stand and fight for your 
country? Or will you break and run and 
hide behind the “someone” who didn’t 
“give you authority.” 

My confidence in your profession tells 
me you will hold the ground where you 
stand. But it must be done now. Or it 
will not be soon enough to help. 
































PERSISTENT ISSUES OF LIVING FACED AT THE JUNIOR 


HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL’ 
OUIDA THOMPSON 





HE reorganization now going 
NS on in education, especially in 
2) junior and senior high schools, 
SNJ raises many questions as to the 
contribution which different fields can best 
make to a functional program. Relatively 
few schools setting up an experimental 
program have made provision for a major 
contribution by home economics for the 
education of all girls and boys at the junior 
high school level. In 1939-40 Montevallo 
Junior High School, which serves Alabama 
College as a teacher-training school, was 
selected as one of 32 schools to participate 
in an experimental program sponsored by 
the Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. Although the junior 
high school curriculum had previously not 
included home economics for girls or boys, 
the home economists on the faculty now 


were offered opportunity to play an im-. 


portant part in the program. It was be- 
lieved that home economics materials 
could be used to contribute especially to 
two areas of living: the personal one and 
that of home and family life. The assump- 
tion was made that a better understanding 
of certain interests, activities, and problems 
of pupils and of conditions of their homes 
and community would be helpful in plan- 
ning the curriculum and that data obtained 
from a study of these would be of value 
both to the home economics teachers and 


1 Based on a master’s thesis prepared under the 
supervision of Hester Chadderdon at Iowa State 
College, this paper was presented before the divi- 
sion on the family and its relationships, American 
Home Economics Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 25, 1940. 
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to other teachers in the school system in 
making a more effective contribution to 
these two areas of living. 

Although many studies have been made 
concerning the interests, activities, and 
home responsibilities of girls enrolled in 
senior high school home economics courses 
(some included girls in the ninth grade), 
often the data have not been tabulated 
separately for the junior high school girls. 
Little attention has been given to similar 
data for boys at this level. 

Suggestions as to the data needed were 
obtained from a review of recent publica- 
tions on adolescent psychology; case studies 
of pupils showing school, home, and com- 
munity relationships; questionnaires used 
in similar studies; conferences with teachers 
and administrators in the Montevallo 
schools; and the experience of the writer. 
Data were secured from questionnaires 
filled out by all junior high school pupils, 
interviews with a representative group of 
parents, observations made by the writer, 
anecdotal records kept by teachers, and a 
study of certain school records. 

The questionnaire filled out by each of 
the 182 junior high school pupils was de- 
veloped to ascertain certain interests, 
activities, and home and community con- 
ditions relating to home and family life. 

Forty-one parents were interviewed to 
obtain other information concerning the 
family and home situation, the part the 
family plays in the life of the community, 
and some evidence of the attitude of the 
parents toward the school. In nineteen 
cases both parents were present; in two 
cases the father was out of town; and in 
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one case the father was deceased. The 
selection of the parents was made by the 
junior high school teachers and principal 
on the basis of socioeconomic levels and 
occupations of families in the school com- 
munity. School records showed that 40 
per cent of the pupils in high school were 
transported from five communities, three 
of these having mining as their main oc- 
cupation. Occupations in the other com- 
munities varied, but a large majority of 
the population were small farmers and 
commercial workers. Since Montevallo is 
the home of Alabama College, a number of 
the pupils’ parents are employed by the 
College. Information regarding certain 
conditions in each of these communities was 
obtained through interviews with doctors, 
mine operators, laymen, supplemented by 
observations by the writer and by the 
findings of a school community survey made 
by the Montevallo faculty in 1936. Case 
studies of certain families were made by 
means of data obtained from the parents, 
anecdotal records kept by teachers, inter- 
views with mine operators, health records, 
and questionnaires filled out by the pupils. 
It was found that: 


1. The ages of the pupils ranged from 12 to 16, 
the majority being between 12 and 14. 

2. Ninety per cent of the fathers and 95 per cent 
of the pupils’ mothers were living. 

3. The size of the families varied from 3 to 13 
members. 

4. In 10 per cent of the homes the grandmother 
lived with the family. Other persons often 
found living with the family included grand- 
fathers, aunts, uncles, brothers- and sisters-in- 
law, nieces, nephews, boarders, and house- 
keepers. 

5. Thirty per cent of the parents had lived in the 
present community from 6 to 15 years; 15 per 
cent from 3 to 6 years; 23 per cent less than 
3 years. 

6. Of fathers’ occupations as reported by 133 
pupils, 42 per cent were classified in the socio- 
economic Group IV, 28 per cent in Group III, 
20 per cent in Group V, 7 per cent in Group I, 
and 3 per cent in Group II. 
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7. Forty-four per cent of the families owned and 
47 per cent rented their homes. 

8. Living rooms not used for sleeping purposes 
were available in 52 per cent of the homes. 

9. Seventy-seven per cent of the homes were 
heated by open fireplaces. 

10. Seventy per cent of the homes had electric 
lights, and over 35 per cent had an electric 
refrigerator. Ninety per cent had some means 
of refrigeration. 

11. Less than half of the homes had running water. 
Thirteen per cent of the families carried water 
from a spring. 

12. Most of the homes had yard space for playing. 

13. Radios were installed in 76 per cent of the 
homes. 

14. Over three-fourths of the homes had sewing 
machines. 

15. Eighty-two per cent of the homes had the 
windows screened, and 6 per cent had only the 
kitchen and dining-room windows screened. 

16. Forty-two per cent of the homes had a kitchen 
sink, and 19 per cent had a bathroom with a tub. 

17. Of the 13 activities in which families com- 
monly participated as a group, the following 
were most frequent: attending church, playing 
games, shopping, auto riding, attending movies, 
and reading aloud. 

18. The holidays which most of the families spent 
together were those commonly celebrated by 
American families. 

19. The organizations to which the majority of the 
mothers belonged included those connected 
with the church and school. 

20. The majority of fathers belonged to organiza- 
tions connected with the church and labor 
organizations. Nine per cent are members of 
the Farm Bureau. 

21. The mothers bought most of the clothing, food, 
and furniture for the family; however, 11 per 
cent of the fathers bought clothing, 18 per cent 
food, and 18 per cent furniture. 

22. Ready-made clothes were usually purchased 
from mail-order houses by most of the families. 

23. The regular responsibilities assumed by over 
50 per cent of the boys in the three grades were: 
outside work around the home, farm chores, 
work in the farm fields and vegetable gardens, 
running errands, and buying food at the store. 
Thirty per cent made beds, swept and cleaned 
floors, set the table, washed and dried dishes, 
cared for their own clothes, and played with 
smaller children. Over 50 per cent of the girls 
cared for the house, set the table, washed and 
dried dishes, cared for their own clothes, bought 
food at the store, played with children, and ran 
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errands. Other work done by many of the 
girls included preparation of meals, ironing, 
and outside work around the home. 

Seasonal jobs done by the boys were repairing 
furniture, painting and varnishing, and helping 
with the preservation of meat. The girls re- 
paired furniture, preserved other foods than 
meat, cleaned house, and made some of their 
clothes. 

Over three-fourths of the pupils had chores 
which were done before school, after school, 
and during the week ends. The boys were 
responsible for work outside the home before 
school; and girls cared for the house and helped 
prepare breakfast. After school many of the 
boys whose fathers were farmers worked in 
fields and did farm chores outside the home; 
the girls in these families helped with food 
preparation. Over the week ends, the boys 
cleaned the yards and had regular chores 
outside the home; the girls cared for their 
clothes and for the house and helped with meal 
preparation. 

Nineteen per cent of the pupils arose each 
morning between 4:00 and 5:00 o’clock; 39 
per cent arose between 5:00 and 6:00 o’clock. 
Twenty-eight per cent left for school between 
6:00 and 7:00 o’clock. Thirty-eight per cent 
went to bed between 7:00 and 8:00 o’clock 
and 49 per cent between 8:00 and 9:00 o’clock. 
Ten per cent of the families hired servants full 
time. A smaller percentage hired them for 
special occasions and jobs. 


. More than half of the pupils asked their parents 


for money when it was needed; 21 per cent had 
a regular allowance; 26 per cent earned money 
by doing odd jobs around the home, sawing 
wood, delivering papers, and doing farm work. 


. Most of the pupils liked to spend their leisure 


reading, playing games, attending ball games, 
and swimming. Seven per cent liked to dance, 
and only 3 per cent liked to listen to the radio. 


. The movies enjoyed most by the pupils were 


those with western and aviation settings. 
Clubs most popular with the girls and boys 
included Scout and church clubs. Twenty- 
four per cent of the pupils were members of the 
Scouts, and 12 per cent were members of 
church clubs. 

Some of the pupils showed evidence of malad- 
justments. 


. Many of the transported pupils showed some 


resentment toward pupils living in Montevallo. 
The transported pupils usually formed their 
own small social groups at school. 
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34. Eighth- and ninth-grade girls were interested 
in impréving their personal appearance. 

35. Eighth- and ninth-grade girls were interested 
in being with boys not in their classes at school. 

36. Eighth- and ninth-grade boys were not inter- 
ested in being with girls or engaging in activities 
preferred by the girls. 

37. Only a few of the transported pupils attended 
school functions outside of the school day. 


It was concluded from this study that 
home economics in the Montevallo Junior 
High School should be able to make a con- 
tribution toward the more effective per- 
sonal adjustment of pupils and a more 
satisfactory home and family life. 

Some of the most significant findings of 
this study are similar to those found in the 
report made last year of a study by Hicks 
and Hays of junior high school children 
who attended the Milne High School in 
Albany, New York, and in interviews with 
parents and older siblings of junior high 
school children reported by Dr. Lois 
Ackerley, Alabama College, Montevallo. 

An attempt was made to obtain descrip- 
tions of successful methods and techniques 
used by home economics teachers in trying 
to meet these needs of the junior high school 
students. Each home economics teacher in 
the 33 schools participating in the Southern 
Association experimental program was 
asked to make a contribution, but the pro- 
gram had been so recently begun that 
relatively few teachers were ready to report. 
Those reporting included Peabody Demon- 
stration School, Nashville, Tennessee; Ben- 
ham (Kentucky) High School; Cradock 
High School, Portsmouth, Virginia; Holt- 
ville High School, Deatsville, Alabama; and 
Montevallo Junior High School. The 
trends indicated by their replies may be 
summed up as follows: Pupils work on 
individual and group problems in which 
they are interested under the supervision 
and guidance of the home economics 
teachers. 
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THE MASTER’S THESIS—A SYMPOSIUM 


During the 1940 annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association, 
the department of colleges and universities joined with the research department in a 
session devoted to ‘‘The Master's Thesis.’ Four somewhat different aspects of the 
subject were presented, and the papers are here assembled, in somewhat abbreviated 


form. 


PROBLEMS APPROPRIATE FOR 
MASTERS’ THESES 


SYBIL WOODRUFF 


The general educational policy of the 
graduate college, as well as of the depart- 
ment of home economics itself, will differ 
from school to school, particularly with 
reference to vocational aspects of problems 
chosen for the master’s degree. During 
the academic year 1939-40 the steering 
committee of the research department of 
the American Home Economics Association 
asked several representatives of each special 
field of home economics to submit up to one 
hundred research problems; from these the 
committee hopes that a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated, useful program of research in 
home economics may be built. It would 
seem fitting for masters’ problems to be 
chosen in the future with this bigger plan 
in view. 

There are two general types of problems 
both of which would be appropriate for 
theses and might have true home economics 
stimulus. The first would be a problem of 
theoretical or academic aspect in a branch 
of related fundamental subject matter, such 
as chemistry, psychology, physiology, eco- 
nomics, or history. Any problem which 
gives underpinnings to our subject matter is 
a bona fide home economics one. Its rela- 
tion to home economics might seem remote 
to the lay person looking for immediate prac- 
tical application, but as furthering the cause 
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of research it might have inestimable value; 
it might turn up facts or devise methods 
without which the more practical problem 
could not be carried on. This does not 
contradict my belief that our home eco- 
nomics research program should be pointed 
toward solving problems of home living. 

The second type of graduate problem is 
one whose results may have early usefulness 
to home economists. The great majority 
of students want problems of this kind. 
As she sets up her problem, the student’s 
attention may be directed to any one or 
more of several groups of workers with 
home economics subject matter—for in- 
stance, extension workers, teachers, 
consumers, homemakers, business organiza- 
tions, or agriculturists. I often wish that 
homemakers were as articulate as industry 
and agriculture in telling home economists 
what facts they would like the research 
laboratory to find out for them. 

Any problem is appropriate if it accom- 
plishes the fundamental purpose of this 
important part of the university require- 
ments for the degree. This purpose, it 
seems to me, is to give the student inde- 
pendent experience in using the investiga- 
tive approach to a problem and in using a 
certain degree of originality in doing so. 
The graduate student’s problem is a proper 
one ifeshe successfully plans her problem 
beforehand, acquaints herself with the 
literature on the subject, then collects and 
interprets her results correctly and effec- 
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tively. She and her faculty adviser will 
both be more easily convinced of its success 
if the student is enthusiastic about its being 
worth doing. In other words, the master’s 
problem is very largely a teaching vehicle; 
it is little likely to be a means of making 
strides in the advancement of knowledge. 
When the student is assisted to choose her 
problem it is important, I believe, for the 
faculty adviser to keep in mind that the 
purpose of the problem is the teaching of 
the student and not the furthering of the 
instructor’s own research program. Even 
if the adviser finds it expedient to suggest a 
problem (and this is all too often made 
necessary by the student’s lack of ideas), 
she may still give the student opportunity 
to explore the possibilities of several before 
deciding. 

Time is one of the factors which limit 
the choice of a topic. The fraction of 
the year’s time to be devoted to the thesis 
varies in different schools but is never large. 
In any case, the problem selected should 
allow a reasonable expectation that a sig- 
nificant body of material can be garnered in 
the time allotted. 

The equipment and other facilities avail- 
able will also have to be considered. An 
illustration comes quickly to mind from my 
own field of foods, and there are undoubt- 
edly examples in other lines of work. In 
view of the conventionality of reporting pH 
as an indication of effective acidity, it would 
seem unprofitable for a student to undertake 
a problem wherein this factor is known to 
be significant unless she has adequate equip- 
ment for measuring it. This does not 
imply that only the laboratory equipped 
with all the latest scientific gadgets is 
qualified to do research; but it is my 
observation that women are far less re- 
sourceful about improving and assembling 
apparatus than are men, and so the money 
cost of equipment sometimes becomes a 
limiting factor in the selection of students’ 
problems. 


Inaptitudes within the student herself 
set up barriers against certain kinds of 
problems. This does not refer to the 
student scholastically incapable of doing 
master’s research; she, we hope, will already 
have been excluded by some other process. 
To illustrate what is in mind here, take the 
example of a graduate woman who returns 
for further study after having been several 
years out of school. She may find a thesis 
problem which calls for exacting chemical 
analysis much less inviting and profitable 
than would a younger woman fresh from 
rigorous undergraduate training in chem- 
istry. In her case, some problem should 
be found which utilizes her maturity and 
experience and which is just as worthy of 
being used as a thesis. Perhaps such a 
student might do better to consider another 
field of home economics or even another 
university where the instructional staff is 
prepared to guide her in the type of problem 
for which she is best suited. We all recall 
instances of people changing their special- 
ties and finding happiness in doing so. 

The qualifications of the instructional 
staff to direct the work of the master’s 
problem raise questions of standards of 
training and experience which have already 
occupied the attention of the American 
Home Economics Association. In order 
for a staff member to be able to direct the 
thesis, she herself must have had successful 
experience in research. I am, I think, 
justifiably suspicious of the ability of a 
faculty member to do this when I receive a 
letter from one of her graduate students 
(written I hope without the knowledge of 
the staff member) saying, “I have decided 
to write a master’s thesis on the subject of 
soybeans; will you please suggest lines of 
work to be undertaken and send available 
literature?” 

In an attempt to be specific, let us first 
eliminate the kinds of problems which are 
inappropriate for masters’ theses. These 
are: 
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4. Those which are only vaguely measurable. 
A beginning graduate student is too inexperienced 
for her speculations to be of great value and feels 
frustrated if she has no rather well-defined tech- 
niques by which to measure progress. An example 
of a “vaguely measurable” problem would be one 
whose purpose is to measure the effect of public 
school home economics instruction on the quality 
of home and community life. Our slowness in 
attacking problems in home management and 
family relationships has presumably been due to 
the difficulty here referred to. After such fields 
have been further explored, more problems suited 
to masters’ theses will appear. 

2. Problems calling for the working out of new 
techniques and methods. Examples of these will 
be found easily even in the better established 
research field of foods and nutrition, as well as in 
those in which there is less research activity. If 
wholly new techniques and methods are required 
in studies by immature and inexperienced graduate 
workers, the instructor in charge will find herself 
doing most of the work and furnishing most of the 
critical thought. 


The list of appropriate problems would 
include, among others: 


1. Small segments of larger research projects. 
These have probably the greatest chance of suc- 
ceeding because the student may rather quickly 
orient her thinking and her manner of handling 
materials. She can be allowed to show originality 
in her problem even though it fits into a general 
pattern. There is no reason why her results should 
not equal in accuracy and usefulness those of full- 
time research workers even though her interpre- 
tations may be less mature. 

2. Offshoots of the larger projects. This means 
small problems which are suggested by some aspect 
of the full-time research program but which may 
have no direct connection. For example, a depart- 
ment which has acquired costly equipment, such as, 
a constant temperature and constant humidity 
room for certain studies might consider it a raison 
d’étre for other worth-while problems and thus 
help justify the expense of the equipment. A piece 
of equipment used in our foods laboratory in a 
variety of ways is a six-point automatic electro- 
thermocouple which can be used equally well for 
problems in textiles, foods, and equipment re- 
search. A student using equipment whose opera- 
tion is already well understood can soon gather 
momentum for her problem. 

3. Testing out a laboratory method to deter- 
mine its applicability to another set of materials. 


This kind of problem is commonly the basis of 
masters’ theses in the field of vitamin assay, blood 
chemistry, tenderness tests in cooked meats, 
analyses of dietary costs and nutritive values, equip- 
ment performance. The nature of the materials 
gives the problem originality of approach. 

4. Miscellaneous problems small enough in scope 
to be finished in the time available. Established 
research techniques should be available for these, 
such as psychological measurements, statistical 
methods, chemical analysis, physical measurement, 
histological techniques. 


If the student has any idea of her own for 
a thesis topic it should be accepted by the 
faculty adviser, providing it has working 
possibilities. The student has some of the 
same sources for ideas as we—home or 
everyday experiences, questions about social 
and economic behavior of family groups, 
questions about the accuracy of textbook 
statements, news items about foods, cloth- 
ing, equipment, and countless other sub- 
jects. If necessary and possible, a wise 
instructor will reshape the student’s idea 
into workable form. 

The energies of the instructor or of the 
department may be scattered too much if 
students are permitted to pick problems too 
much at random. If a new set of skills, a 
different assembly of apparatus, familiarity 
with another field of literature, is required 
for each graduate student, the adviser who 
has a large number of students in her 
division can easily be engulfed. If the 
student has not selected a topic on her own 
initiative (and it is my experience that they 
are frequently unable to do so), then I favor 
the instructor’s guiding her interest into a 
problem which is a part of the general 
research program of the division in which 
the student will work. 

We have probably not explored fully the 
possibilities of co-operating with other de- 
partments on the campus, either for experi- 
ment station or for graduate research. 
Materials may be available, for example, 
whose study might be as profitable to 
psychology, bacteriology, horticulture, 
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chemistry, or agricultural engineering—to 
name but a few—as to home economics. In 
such co-operation there is some danger that 
the homemaking problem which instigated 
and motivated the study may be lost on the 
men of the co-operating department. 
Often it is only with difficulty that the point 
of view of the men can be focused on the 
homemaking instead of on the industrial or 
agricultural aspects of a problem. On the 
other hand, their different points of view en- 
hance its value as a home economics problem. 

In closing, I would emphasize again the 
desirability, for the sake of graduate study 
as well as of independent research, of having 
a well-defined research program of which 
problems of small scope may be a part. 
The larger projects making up this program 
should have their origin in problems of 
family living in order to be uniquely home 
economics research. It seems imperative 
that a large department which is a part of 
the experiment station should have this 
long-time plan. In spite of the obvious 
need, we all admit our shortcomings when 
it comes to having a well-formulated, co- 
ordinated research program within any one 
experiment station. Nor would I exempt 
the smaller department from having its own 
individual pattern for research, so that 
whatever investigations it makes will show 
the pieces fitting together. Masters’ prob- 
lems will suggest themselves in such a 
scheme. 


TYPES OF THESES 


ALICE BIESTER 


When theses first made their appearance 
in the academic world, they consisted of a 
series of propositions or hypotheses which 
the student submitted together with his 
dissertation. They were not necessarily 


related to his investigation but were state- 
ments which the candidate for an advanced 
degree was willing to defend at the time of 
his oral examination. 


Theses as we know 


them are reports of more or less exhaustive 
investigations of specific problems and 
constitute one of the requirements for most 
of the degrees earned in a graduate school. 
The present paper considers only those 
theses which are required for the master’s 
degree. 

For a number of years the research de- 
partment of the American Home Economics 
Association and the research committee of 
the home economics section of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties have made an annual compilation of 
titles and abstracts of studies and research 
in progress or completed in home economics 
and home economics education. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the titles listed for 
1938-1939 represent masters’ theses. As 
published, these have been classified accord- 
ing to the areas in which the work has been 
done: foods and nutrition, textiles and 
clothing, the house, family economics, the 
family, institutional management and home 
economics education. I shall undertake 
to discuss these studies on the basis of some 
of the techniques probably used in collecting 
the data and to evaluate them in terms of 
their usefulness to the graduate student, 
selecting four types from the classification 
of graduate reports made by Clara M. 
Brown. 

The first, or “library type,” covers only 
the available literature on a subject; it 
seldom appears in the home economics list. 
Although a review of literature is not used 
generally as the sole material for a thesis, 
it is universally included as an essential 
part of an investigation. It is conceded 
that the student needs to know where to 
look for relevant published material; how 
to select, evaluate, organize, and present 
pertinent opinions, facts, and techniques; 
and how to cite the literature so that the 
original reference may be located. 

The second type of thesis involves the 
compilation, analysis, and interpretation of 
data obtained from official records and 
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reports. This procedure has been used in 
all subject matter divisions of home eco- 
nomics and in home economics education. 
The value of a thesis based on records 
depends largely on the skill and resource- 
fulness of the student in assembling and 
interpreting data and on the contribution 
which the findings make to better practices 
in the home or institution and to profes- 
sional programs of work. The mere com- 
pilation of data, with no attempt to 
evaluate their significance, has little educa- 
tional value. 

The third, or “survey type” of thesis, 
supplements that based on records. Ques- 
tionnaires, check lists, schedules, and inter- 
views have been widely used in securing a 
clear picture of current conditions, 
practices, or points of view. As illustra- 
tions may be cited: studies of the nutritive 
value of diets in college co-operative houses; 
of the adequacy of labeling and sales 
information in buying textiles; of local 
housing needs and available rental facilities; 
of buying practices and consumption habits 
of families or institutions; of environmental 
factors that influence groups taught in 
home economics classes; and of the relation 
of family attitudes to the feeding of chil- 
dren. The surveys reported for home 
economics and home economics education 
frequently state that certain recommenda- 
tions have been formulated as a result of 
the study, but in many cases the investiga- 
tion is more easily made than are the 
changes in practice which result from it. 
For example, shortly after the publication 
of the bulletin “Diets of Families of Em- 
ployed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
in Cities,” a group of high school teachers 
were keenly interested in the findings for 
their own geographical regions and in the 
nutritive values obtained at different levels 
of food expenditures. Undoubtedly many 
well-conducted and reported surveys have 
helped, directly or indirectly, to improve 
situations. 
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The fourth, or “experimental type” of 
thesis, involves measuring something. To 
apply the techniques suited to the problem 
selected, the student must have an adequate 
background in the basic disciplines and in 
the field of home economics involved, or 
must be willing to acquire the needed train- 
ing. The measurements made may have 
value for application elsewhere, as where 
body measurements have been determined 
in order to serve as a basis for sizing gar- 
ments and patterns. Measurements may 
lead to specific recommendations, as with 
the determination of calcium requirements 
of preschool children. Cause and effect 
relationships may be established in in- 
vestigations, such as the effects of oven 
temperatures on the tenderness of meats. 
Research in home economics education has 
made progress in measuring the facts, 
principles, and attitudes acquired in 
learning. 

The thesis which utilizes experimental 
procedure should be valuable to anyone 
who uses the experimental approach in her 
profession or who anticipates continuing 
graduate work or participating in a research 
program. It is also valuable in enabling 
the rank and file of home economists to 
understand and use the many contributions 
made by research to subject matter. 

There are certain criteria by which the 
suitability of a type of thesis may be judged. 
First, a thesis should give experience in 
locating work previously completed and 
recorded in the literature. The student 
should have acquired some skill in de- 
termining whether the written article is 
personal opinion or the result of reliable 
investigation, and in making a careful, 
critical evaluation of the contribution of 
earlier investigators and writers. Students 
with limited experience frequently do not 
recognize how much a good library has to 
offer, or they may accept the printed word 
as more or less final. The intelligent use of 
library facilities is a real accomplishment. 
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Secondly, a thesis should offer experience 
in setting up a problem, in devising ways 
and means of solving it, in collecting 
pertinent data, and in analyzing and inter- 
preting findings. The candidate for a 
master’s degree who is inexperienced in 
research and who has a limited amount of 
her program allotted to the thesis may not 
obtain results which are worth publishing. 
However, the work may make her more 
conscious of problems in her field and help 
in offering methods of meeting future 
situations with greater effectiveness and 
objectivity. It should contribute to a 
better understanding and a greater appre- 
ciation of the work of others. 

Thirdly, a home economics thesis should 
solve some problem which is directly related 
or contributes in some way to the family or 
the institutional household. The quality 
of the solution offered is more important 
than the range of the family or professional 
situations which it affects. 

In short, a student who has successfully 
prosecuted a piece of home economics re- 
search should have acquired greater facility 
in locating, using, and evaluating the 
literature in her field; she should possess 
better techniques in planning an investiga- 
tion and in carrying it through to a success- 
ful conclusion; and she should have made a 
small but pertinent contribution to our 
knowledge of personal, family, or institu- 
tional living. 

There is also the human side of the prob- 
lem—the graduate student, the graduate 
adviser, and the program which they evolve 
together. The amount and kind of train- 
ing and experience which the student brings 
to graduate study needs to be evaluated. 
It is important to know, if possible, how 
her advanced training will be used. Scho- 
lastic records and personal interviews have 
always played an important part in school 
and college guidance programs, and tests 
are being devised for determining the 
interests, aptitudes, and information of 
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students. However, much remains to be 
done to provide more adequate guidance 
at the graduate level. 

The graduate adviser plays an important 
role in the selection of the best type of 
thesis for the individual. For this, she 
should be acquainted with the field of home 
economics as a whole and also should be 
thoroughly trained in the area in which she 
directs research. Not only must she be 
able to see problems but she must have 
imagination, ideas, and a contagious en- 
thusiasm in finding solutions for them. 
Physical equipment, library facilities, and 
financial support are important; but the 
training, experience, and personal qualities 
of the person who directs research should 
not be underestimated. There is just as 
much difference in the academic product of 
different graduate advisers as there is in 
the kind of meals turned out by different 
women who start with the same raw ma- 
terials, the same kitchen, and the same 
equipment. 

The type of thesis chosen should be 
articulated with the graduate course work 
selected, so that together they shall consti- 
tute a well co-ordinated program. Women 
with masters’ degrees earned in home 
economics are to be found in many pro- 
fessional fields, although teaching has 
claimed more of these than any other single 
profession. For those who go into teach- 
ing, should the whole program, including 
the thesis, deal with professional problems 
of teaching or should it center about 
the subject taught? Should the major 
emphasis be on how to teach and the minor 
emphasis on what to teach, or the reverse? 
The answer probably lies in the specializa- 
tion required by the position into which the 
candidate hopes to go, though it is difficult 
to foresee specific future needs. In think- 
ing of the type of thesis suited to a particu- 
lar student, it should be remembered that 
experience in problem solving is a tool 
needed by all professional workers but that 
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relatively few will engage in research after 
taking the master’s degree. 

When setting up a program of graduate 
work, it is possible to consider the individual 
to a greater degree than is the case when 
planning most undergraduate programs. 
Ideally each student should have that 
combination of research experience and 
course work which will best fit her to 
co-ordinate her activities with those of 
others who strive to improve living condi- 
tions in the home and in the community. 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL FOR THE 
MASTER’S THESIS 


MILDRED THUROW TATE 


In talking with home economists, as well 
as research people in other fields, the 
problem of finding sources of material 
suited for study by graduate students ap- 
pears as an ever-present problem. 

If the graduate thesis is viewed simply as 
a training device for students in research 
methods and techniques, sources of material 
present no great problem. However, if 
the master’s thesis must be dignified by the 
term “scientific exploration,” sources for 
study become a problem for the thesis 
director. Much that is written on the 
subject assumes that in his undergraduate 
years the student has gained experience in 
so-called scientific exploration which has 
fitted him for delving critically into sources 
of material. However, until that assump- 
tion becomes an established fact, it must be 
realized that the average graduate student 
starting into a master’s thesis is completely 
unfamiliar with even the beaten paths of 
research methods and sources, and if per- 
mitted to trek may lose himself completely 
before he realizes that he is off the path. 
Furthermore, the average director with 
several master’s candidates in addition to a 
heavy teaching, research, and administra- 
tive load, may lack both the time and 
energy to go trekking with the student in 
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uncharted territory in research, no matter 
how interesting and worth while this ad- 
venture. To have the patience to let 
research grow gradually is theoretically 
good; however, if this course is followed, 
the master’s thesis is likely to develop so 
“gradually” that it is still in the budding 
stage when the dead line for its completion 
is reached. 

Perhaps the interest of the students and 
the value of the problem should be the 
major considerations in selecting thesis 
subjects; but it must be admitted that, in 
practice, the availability of sources of 
material will largely determine the choice. 
No doubt there are many untapped sources 
of research material available in most 
college communities. There are many 
more if directors are sufficiently ingenious 
to see the possibilities of devising methods 
for collecting the data and finding the time 
and money necessary for such work. 

The following suggestions for sources for 
the master’s thesis are not exhaustive. 
They are the product partially of my 
imagination (perhaps running wild), my 
research experience, and reports of other 
home economists. 

Because of the money and time involved 
in securing original or primary data, secon- 
dary data may be made available to 
graduate students somewhat more easily. 
In many college setups, a good library will 
furnish innumerable possibilities for sources 
of secondary data, many of which may have 
been overlooked in the past. 

For example: copies of the Sears, Roe- 
buck or Montgomery Ward catalogues for 
studies on prices and style changes in 
clothing, draperies, furniture, almost any- 
thing in the household line; or on buying 
practices of households. Household mag- 
azines will furnish materials for similar 
studies or for others on _ parent-child 
relationships, household member interests, 
advertising policies, and many other sub- 
jects of interest to home economists. The 
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various professional journals offer much 
material for somewhat different but equally 
valuable studies. 

Census materials furnish data on such 
topics as family composition, divorce, 
housing, mobility. School census data and 
the records of public schools, nursery 
schools, and college registrars or deans 
yield data on such subjects as health or 
sickness incidence, adjustment problems, 
factors associated with students’ progress, 
family patterns and students’ ability to 
adjust to school situations, the feasibility 
of certain types of programs. 

The records of such institutions as 
hospitals, churches, orphanages, and homes 
for delinquents, and court and police 
records would undoubtedly furnish much 
interesting material for family, community, 
and personality studies. 

Records of the Farm Security, extension, 
and N. Y. A. supervisors and of public 
welfare and health departments should 
furnish valuable sources. Household ac- 
count books and family histories have 
furnished data for many studies, and farm 
and home management records are available 
in many states for research purposes. 

Records of commercial establishments, 
such as stores, restaurants, and perhaps the 
motion picture theaters, could furnish 
interesting data on customers’ preferences, 
behavior, and demands, as well as on 
business practices—a fertile field for those 
interested in consumer education. 

As one turns toward primary sources for 
research data, the listing of the possibilities 
seems almost impossible. The animal and 
chemical laboratories have furnished much 
of the research data for the foods and 
nutrition and clothing and textiles workers. 
At present the human laboratory is becom- 
ing of increasing importance, not only for 
the nutritionist but also for the child 
psychologist and the research worker in 
family relationships and related fields. 


Nursery schools, dormitories, orphanages, 
school cafeterias, and numerous other set- 
ups where human beings are together in 
somewhat controlled conditions could fur- 
nish data on innumerable topics. The 
equipment laboratories are becoming in- 
creasingly important as sources of research 
data. The home management house has 
scarcely been touched as a source of data. 
Studies on efficient housing, wall and floor 
finishes, household textiles, work patterns, 
human relations, counseling procedures, 
influences of family background patterns, 
to say nothing of nutrition and related 
fields, could be carried on under somewhat 
controlled conditions in home management 
houses. 

The college students themselves furnish 
many opportunities for research. Several 
studies in nutrition have used students as 
laboratory subjects. Data for studies in 
clothing selection and appreciation, suit- 
ability of textile fabrics for garments, 
clothing expenditures, buying habits and 
standards, to mention only a few, could be 
furnished by college students. In the field 
of human relations, college students provide 
many opportunities for research, as on 
adjustment problems of students from 
different types of family and community 
backgrounds; personality; courtship; inter- 
ests and problems of youth; preparation of 
youth for leaving home; counseling 
procedures. 

A graduate student who is director of an 
N. Y. A. homemaking center for girls is 
making, by the use of the case-study ap- 
proach, a detailed study of the girls in her 
center. The subjects were at hand and the 
data could be collected very easily. Num- 
erous other studies could be made on these 
girls. 

The state 4-H club camps offer possibili- 
ties for studies in nutrition, clothing, insti- 
tution management, human _ relations, 
leadership, group control, recreational in- 
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terests. Data could be collected in these 
camps without hindering the program if the 
research plans were carefully laid. 

Co-operation between the _ research 
worker and the extension service has many 
possibilities, for example, in a study on the 
nutritional status of rural families. Co- 
operation with the extension service is 
evidently feasible, since its members have 
become conscious of research needs and are 
asking help from the research departments. 
Similar co-operative projects could be 
carried on with the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, public welfare groups, and other 
educational and service organizations. 

The community furnishes many outlets 
for research workers. It offers possibilities 
through direct contact with the subjects 
for studying and analyzing food habits, 
housing conditions, health practices and 
needs, family and community recreation, 
relations between the school and the home, 
youth’s activities and problems, parent- 
child relations, buying practices, income 
and expenditures of the families. Psycho- 
logical, family, and child clinics should 
furnish materials for study in any division 
of the home economics field. 

Much valuable research may result from 
co-operative studies with other departments 
within the college. For example, home 
economics graduates could co-operate with 
the departments of architecture, economics, 
sociology, psychology—in fact there is 
scarcely a department in any college that 
would not provide material suitable for 
some type of co-operative research. 

Co-operative projects with commercial 
concerns should furnish interesting data. 
No doubt many retail stores would be will- 
ing to co-operate in buying or other con- 
sumer studies which would yield help on 
some of their special problems. Some 
thought given to the industries of a state 
would reveal many problems for research. 
Studies of this type reported in the litera- 
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ture deal with frozen foods, ice cream, 
means of preparing commercial products. 
Though many of the large commercial con- 
cerns have their own research laboratories, 
the field for research is not being exhausted 
by them. 

Many studies may grow out of felt needs 
in definite situations. For example, in one 
home economics department work on eggs 
has resulted from the low rating given to 
eggs with dark yolks. In the soft-wheat 
section ways and means of using soft-wheat 
flour in making bread has been of interest 
to home economists. 

A very important source of materials for 
the graduate thesis may be the current re- 
search program of the experiment station 
connected with a land-grant college. If 
certain phases of the larger problems can be 
assigned to graduate students, they may 
make valuable contributions. Or if a station 
study can be broken up into sections, the 
graduate students under the direction of the 
project leader may render definite aid to 
research with little expense to the station 
and at the same time receive valuable 
research training. The directors of some 
experiment stations will not permit grad- 
uate students to participate in the station 
program, especially in cases where the lines 
are finely drawn between the experiment 
station and the college, but in others 
graduate students are used with consider- 
able success. Where they are so used, they 
must not be allowed to become simply 
clerical help for the project leader but have 
educational experiences such as they get 
from separate projects. 

Each college of home economics will have 
to use many sources to provide experience 
that meets the needs and interests of the 
various students. To revitalize the re- 
search in her department, each course 
adviser should perhaps take off some time 
each summer to scrutinize the possible 
sources of thesis material available. 
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THE WRITTEN REPORT 
LILLIAN STEVENSON 


The written report is a fairly simple 
matter if the student has done excellent 
work in selecting the problem, in making 
plans for the necessary thinking and read- 
ing, and in collecting the information and 
data, and provided of course that the 
student in addition knows and can use the 
rules of exposition as taught in any college 
course in English composition. All these 
things are so closely related to what is 
ordinarily thought of by the student as the 
difficulties encountered in the writing of the 
report that it is impossible to separate them. 

For that reason, I should like to refer to 
a booklet which I think is particularly good 
and which I shall in large measure follow 
in what I have to say: “Manual of Thesis- 
Writing” by Arthur H. Cole and Karl W. 
Bigelow, published by John Wiley and 
Sons in 1934. Although this manual con- 
tains only 48 pages, it seems to cover all 
the essential points and to serve as an 
excellent outline for the student’s adviser, 
who can amplify and illustrate the points 
discussed with examples drawn from the 
problem on which the individual student is 
working. It also includes an excellent 
bibliography with reference to other 
manuals. 

In discussing the written report with the 
student, it is always difficult to know where 
to begin. One would like to assume that 
this would not have to be with the funda- 
mentals of English composition. But in 
spite of the fact that a teacher of English, 
writing for a recent issue of Harper’s 
Magazine, says that present-day students 
write as well or at least no worse than those 
of former years, there are graduate students 
who have troubles aplenty with the rules of 
English composition theoretically learned 
years ago but evidently not practiced 
enough to make them really function. It 
is hard to know what to say about this 


difficulty; one is inclined to believe that in 
most cases it is too late for much to be done 
about it. At the University of Chicago, 
there is a noncredit home study or corre- 
spondence course for such students as can 
be induced to take it. In some persons, 
lack of ability to write is apparently lack of 
ability to think clearly and logically. Or 
it may be that the student is attempting to 
write before she has fully understood her 
subject. 

This leads us back, then, to what is 
legitimately the real beginning of the 
written report. The quality of the written 
report is in large measure determined when 
the student selects a problem for study. If 
she is to understand this problem and its 
solution well enough to do a good job of 
writing up the results, the topic must be 
limited in scope and the worker must have 
a real interest or time to develop such an 
interest in it. She must have something 
that she feels it is vitally important to say, 
else she cannot say it with conviction and 
clearness. 

Assuming that the student has selected a 
problem in which she has interest, has been 
guided in the proper methods of collecting 
the necessary data and other information, 
and has reached the stage where the final 
report is to be written, what are the points 
then to be considered? Cole and Bigelow 
say: 


After a brief statement of the problem to be 
solved, the author. . .usually sketches in sufficient 
—though only sufficient—general background to 
make certain that his readers will appreciate the 
exact point at which he intends to dig in for himself. 
He then recalls to them, somewhat more fully, 
the detailed work which has already been done at 
or close to the point. In short, he describes the 
situation as it obtained prior to the commencement 
of his own labors. Similarly, the prospective 
thesis-writer will ordinarily begin by orienting 
himself in the field of his proposed endeavors. 


In trying to understand such suggestions 
it is often helpful to have students analyze 
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carefully a published report to see if the 
author has or has not followed such a plan. 
The student has read many such reports in 
the course of her work, but often with a 
view to the content and not to the form of 
presentation. It is often illuminating to 
study familiar publications from the stand- 
point of form. It is also helpful to study 
reports from fields with which one is not 
familiar, to see what the author has omitted 
that is necessary for clear understanding by 
a thoughtful and intelligent reader. The 
study of published articles will probably 
lead the student to agree with Cole and 
Bigelow that the best papers are concise 
and straightforward, with no extensive re- 
view of the literature, confining the discus- 
sion closely to the author’s own new material 
and presenting results and conclusions 
“without giving the appearance of personal 
bias or the impression of attempting to 
prove something, or to exaggerate the im- 
portance of his findings.” 

Reading the published report may also 
help one to imagine what hours of labor 
and what masses of data are back of these 
few final pages. One of the most difficult 
problems for the inexperienced is to recog- 
nize the wisdom of parting with one single 
precious figure in their findings. Each 
seems to have so much value that it is 
cruel to let it be lost in a general average. 

If the report is to be clear, the masses of 
data must be summarized and presented in 
the form of tables, graphs, charts, diagrams. 
And it is no easy matter to decide which 
form is best adapted to the material to be 
presented. This must be considered care- 
fully for each case. But whatever the 
form chosen, it must tell the story in itself 
and tell it clearly. The student sees so 
many tables in published reports that she 
is inclined to think that they are easy forms 
for summaries. But a good table with 
proper heading and clearly stated subhead- 
ings is really quite difficult to formulate. 
Graphs are now a popular form of summary, 
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and the pictorial ones catch the eye and tell 
the story quickly. Cole and Bigelow give 
reference to good books on these graphic 
aids, and the titles of newer books may be 
obtained from any librarian. 

A word about discarding probably also 
belongs in a discussion of the written report. 
If the student looks for them she can find 
examples, especially in typewritten theses, 
of the inclusion of extraneous material. 
Since the student cannot know definitely 
at the beginning just what phase of the 
problem may be best developed, there will 
always be more or less material collected 
which is not relevant to the final discussion. 
This should of course be discarded, even 
though the time spent in collecting it makes 
it seem too precious to throw away. 

When all the preliminary work has been 
done and the student is ready for the final 
effort of writing, her original outline will 
probably have been revised so that it will 
indicate into what chapters and sections 
the thesis is to be divided, and perhaps also 
what material (if any) should go into the 
appendix. This oft-revised outline is by 
no means necessarily the final one. But in 
character it should, as Cole and Bigelow 
say, rise above the mass of detail and 


anticipating the flow of the ultimate composition, 
show the problem in its broadest setting. The 
writer will not forget the principle of unity, which 
is firm devotion to a main theme; nor coherence, 
which means logical arrangement; nor emphasis, 
which calls for the placing of sections according to 
their relative importance. 


In the fuller development of the first 
briefer statement, it seems to me that in the 
“long” report, the writer should err on the 
side of going more, rather than less, into 
detailed explanations. For a _ published 
report brevity is of course essential, but in 
the first typed report dealing with the 
special methods or techniques used the 
descriptions might be so full that no mis- 
take or confusion need arise if someone else 
wished to repeat the work. 
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Whatever is written, a simple style is 
best, but to achieve it calls for time and 
labor. It was, I think, Benjamin Franklin 
who said, “If I had had time I would have 
written you a short letter.” 

Again quoting from our manual: 


The finished paper possesses the smoothness neces- 
sary to make the reading easy, and to hold the 
reader’s interest and attention. Interesting sci- 
entific reports are not impossible. 


But they are not easy to write, especially 
the part which deals with the treatment of 
the worker’s own original data. 

Since matters of form for quotations, 
footnotes, style of tables, items in the 
bibliography, etc., differ with different 
institutions and different publishers, ques- 
tions on such matters should be answered 
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by consulting the manuals on style usually 
available from each. If a manuscript is to 
be submitted for publication it is always 
the part of wisdom to put it into the form 
followed by the journal in question before 
submitting it to the editor. Good advice 
along this line was given by Miss Atwater 
on page 771 of the JouRNAL or HoME 
Economics for October 1929. 

After all is said and done, nothing quite 
takes the place of or can so greatly aid as 
the hour-after-hour of give and take which 
goes on between adviser and student before 
any piece of student research reaches its 
final written form. Rules are essential, and 
they have grown out of what experience 
shows is good practice; but it is the ability 
to think and practice in expressing one’s 
thoughts that give the satisfactory product. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


HOMEMAKING EDUCATION IN THE 
CATHOLIC FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN!’ 


SISTER MARY BERNARD 


Homemaking education, which is in- 
tended to prepare men and women for a 
happy and successful home life, is as old 
as the human race. It was not, however, 
until very recent times that a body of 
organized knowledge on the subject has 
come to exist. It is only since the closing 
years of the nineteenth century that the 
science of homemaking has been commonly 
thought of as a subject that could be taught 
or learned in a college situation. 

Since then, rapid changes have occurred. 
The limited course offerings of “domestic 
science” or “domestic economy” have given 
way to a broader type of training—a 
training intended to develop “right atti- 
tudes,” “worthy appreciations,” and “‘spir- 
itual values.” Yet a sufficient number of 
students are not reached even by these 
greatly broadened curricular opportunities. 
And this is true, though statistics show that 
homemaking becomes the profession of 75 
per cent of college women and that the 
remaining 25 per cent have more or less 
home responsibility. 

There is a challenge in all this to the 
liberal arts college—a challenge to develop 
“a more comprehensive philosophy on 
which to base its program,” “a subject 
matter better adapted to the needs of all 
students,” and “a more definite correlation 


1 Based on a study (entitled ‘Homemaking 
Education in the Catholic Four-Year College 
Course for Women”) presented in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at the University of Nebraska. 
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of this subject with the other subjects of 
the curriculum.” There is a special chal- 
lenge to the Catholic four-year college 
devoted exclusively to the education of 
women—a challenge not so much to analyze 
its philosophy as to revise its curriculum so 
as to apply more effectively the philosophy 
upon which the Catholic school system 
rests. The spiritual values of life, the 
sacredness of the home and the marriage 
tie, as well as the rearing and training of 
children, have always been stressed by 
Catholic educators. In the past, the 
stressing of these was more or less indirect; 
but now that a body of organized subject 
matter exists, it is possible to stress these 
objectives directly, providing that the 
curriculum can be arranged to include 
homemaking education as a part of the 
regular college course. 

With all this in mind, the study here 
described was undertaken. It was de- 
veloped by means of college catalogs and 
questionnaires from 70 of the 71 Catholic 
colleges for women listed in the 1939 
Educational Directory. These colleges di- 
vide themselves into two groups: 46 offered 
such work; 24 did not. The reasons given 
for not offering it were: lack of funds; such 
work controverts the idea of the liberal arts 
college; the home should provide such 
training; and lack of student interest. 

As to the nature and purpose of the home 
economics in the 46 colleges in which it is 
offered, there is a great variety of condi- 
tions. For instance, the number of courses 
offered ranged from 2 to 48. The total 
number of home economics courses offered 
in all 46 colleges was 944, as compared with 
2,448 in languages, 2,019 in music and art, 
1,904 in the natural sciences, 1,779 in 
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English, 1,703 in the social sciences, 1,170 
in education, 903 in philosophy and religion, 
810 in mathematics, 500 in commercial 
subjects, and 183 in library science. 

The titles of the courses in the same area 
also showed great variety. Food courses 
were listed under 73 different titles and 
clothing under 68. 

Courses in both food and clothing were 
offered in all 46 colleges. The number of 
colleges offering work in the newer areas of 
home economics were: related arts, 24; 
institution management, 18; child develop- 
ment, child care, and home nursing, 16; 
home management, 15; family relations, 12. 

Amidst this variety there was the unity 
of faculty members with similar training 
and a subject matter reducible to a few 
basic courses that could be used as the 
foundation for a homemaking program of 
education. It might be remarked, in 
connection with similar training of the 
faculty, that 73 per cent of the home 
economics instructors were trained in 
either Columbia University or the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The part of the study dealing with the 
growth of home economics work showed a 
steady increase since 1925 in both the 
number of courses and the number of 
students registering for this type of work. 
Though the number of colleges offering such 
work had almost doubled, this increase was 
not due to a generalized plan whereby all 
students are enrolled in homemaking 
courses but to the demand for the home 
economics major. Catalog statements 
showed very clearly that the “work is 
planned to meet the needs of those wishing 
to become teachers and dietitians.” 

It is encouraging to know that the ques- 
tionnaires from both types of colleges 
showed considerable interest in the study 
and expressed their willingness to co-operate 
in an attempt to change curricular activities 
to include homemaking education as part 
of the college curriculum. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AT THE A. V. A. 


ANGELYN WARNICK 


“Homemaking Education in the Present 
Situation” was the general theme of the 
meetings of the home economics section of 
the annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association held in San Fran- 
cisco from December 16 to 18, 1940. The 
various sessions were planned and arranged 
by a committee headed by Maude William- 
son, program chairman. About seventy- 
five home economists were in attendance. 

In developing the theme of the confer- 
ence, two needs were stressed: the need for 
a type of education that will help family 
members to adjust more easily and success- 
fully to the requirements of present-day 
living; and, if this is to be provided, the 
need for preparing homemaking teachers to 
assume guidance responsibilities. 

Some of the kinds of adjustments which 
families are having to make and some ways 
in which educational programs can help 
them were suggested in a paper by Muriel 
Brown of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Dr. Brown described a democracy as a 
society in which the citizens are continually 
creating the conditions under which they 
wish to live. Adult maturity is needed in 
such a society. Learning experiences must 
be provided at different age levels that 
promote the learnings needed at each age, 
and at all age levels basic personality needs 
must be met. Education can contribute 
to the personal development and social and 
family relations of people of all ages and 
both sexes. This might be the greatest 
contribution of homemaking education at 
present. 

Dr. Brown’s address was followed by a 
symposium led by Mary Lyle of Iowa State 
College. In this, a few of the specific ways 
homemaking education is contributing to 
family living in local programs were 
described by a state director of vocational 
education, C. M. Miller of Kansas; a state 
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supervisor, Angelyn Warnick of Utah; a 
director of a city family life education 
program, Ruth M. Forest of Portland; and 
a professor of agriculture, Ray Fife of the 
University of Ohio. 

Two sessions were devoted to the subject 
of guidance. In the first, “New Horizons 
for Young Adults” was the title of an 
address by George W. Frazier, president of 
Colorado State College. He gave the 
following axioms for youth in a democracy: 


1. There should be no young adults out of school 
and out of work. 

2. Young adults must not be employed at make- 
believe work. 

3. Young adults should not be employed at make- 
believe work at school. 

4. No young adult should leave any school until 
the next step has been determined. 

5. All education should be purposeful and directed 
toward a definite end. 

6. Guidance intelligently planned is the key to 
the solution. 


A paper prepared by James A. McCain 
of Colorado State College was read by Mrs. 
Lucile Fee, in which homemaking education 
was charged with three guidance responsi- 
bilities: to prepare boys and girls for mar- 
riage, to prepare women for professional 
wifehood, and to contribute to healthy 
personalities in boys and girls. 

These two papers were discussed by W. 
W. Isles of Stanford. He pointed out the 
tendency to keep teaching and guidance in 
separate compartments in our thinking and 
expressed his opinion that the same person- 
nel should be concerned with both, but that 
special preparation for guidance is neces- 
sary, poor guidance is worse than none. 

In the session on Tuesday morning, the 
guidance theme was continued with empha- 
sis on the personal-social adjustment of 
high school boys and girls. Under the 
title “New Understandings of the Ado- 
lescent”” Dr. Wilma Lloyd discussed some 
of the ways adults can give the most 
effective help to young people. Marion 
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Brown described some of the guidance 
procedures which are proving effective in 
the University High School in Oakland, 
California. She stressed the need for home 
and school co-operation in effective guid- 
ance programs and suggested some ways of 
achieving it. In yet another paper Frances 
Bailey of Arkansas considered the prepara- 
tion needed for homemaking teachers if 
they are to be qualified to give guidance 
for personal-social adjustment. 

In the final session a panel under the 
leadership of Dr. Gladys Branegan, presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics 
Association, discussed the problem “How 
Can National Organizations in Home 
Economics Coordinate for Family Life 
Education?” On the panel were the fol- 
lowing representatives of the American 
Vocational Association, the American Home 
Economics Association, the Department of 
Home Economics of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the Extension Serv- 
ice: Bernice Budlong, supervisor, San Jose, 
California; Elisabeth Amery, state super- 
visor, Maryland; Claribel Nye, acting state 
home demonstration leader, California; 
Florence Blazier, Oregon State College; 
Essie Elliot, Sunkist Company, California; 
Edna P. Amidon, Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education. 
In this discussion the suggestion was made 
that a co-ordinating council be formed to 
correlate the home economics work of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
the American Vocational Association, and 
the National Education Association. 

This suggestion was formally adopted at 
the business meeting which followed and 
which was presided over by Florence Fall- 
gatter, vice-president of the American 
Vocational Association, representing home 
economics. 

In addition to the four regular home 
economics section meetings, state super- 
visors and teacher trainers in home eco- 
nomics held two joint sessions. In the 
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first of these, held on Sunday evening, Dr. 
Muriel Brown spoke on “The Supervisor- 
Teacher Relationship in Creative Educa- 
tion.” This was followed by a discussion 
of the same subject by a panel consisting of 
Florence Blazier, leader, May Du Bois, 
Joanna Chapman, Marion Notvedt, and 
Jean Gillette, all of Oregon. 

At the second joint session, on Tuesday 
afternoon, Edna Amidon read a paper on 
the place of research in teacher education 
in home economics. Some of the needs 
for further research as seen by a state super- 
visor were then presented by Pauline 
Drollinger, Wyoming; as seen by a state 
director, by Dr. Ralph Woods of Kentucky; 
and as seen by a teacher trainer, by Maude 
Williamson of Colorado. 


¢ 


CUBAN-AMERICAN HOME ECO- 
NOMICS CONFERENCE 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


Nearly a hundred Cuban teachers and a 
score of home economists from the United 
States deliberated together in a special 
section of the Pan American “Hemisphere 
Conference” of the World Federation of 
Education Associations at Havana, Cuba, 
December 26 to 28, 1940. Besides provid- 
ing an excellent program of some twenty 
home economics papers contributed about 
equally by Cubans and by Americans, the 
meeting marked the organization of the 
Cuban National Home Economics Com- 
mittee and the initiation of an active move- 
ment for expanding home economics in 
Cuban schools and colleges. In opening 
the meeting, the chairman read a letter 
from Dr. Gladys Branegan conveying the 
greetings of the American Home Economics 
Association and inviting the Cuban group 
to affiliate with the Association and attend 
its annual meeting. 

The program had been arranged by Dr. 
Benjamin R. Andrews of Teachers Col- 
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lege, Columbia University, chairman of the 
home economics section of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, with 
the co-operation, as Cuban chairmen, of 
Sra. Elena Mederos de Gonzalez—presi- 
dent of the Lyceum Club in Havana, a 
progressive organization of Cuban women, 
and Cuban representative on the permanent 
Pan American Commission of Women, 
which recently met in the United States— 
and Sra. Agramonte, professor of history at 
Ruston Academy and daughter of an inter- 
nationally known physician. These two 
ladies were equally at home in English and 
in Spanish; and to their skill in this respect, 
as well as to their great interest in and 
broad knowledge of the background of 
Cuban home economics, the success of the 
conference was largely due. The difficul- 
ties of a bilingual meeting were satis- 
factorily solved by having papers presented 
in the language of the writer, with a trans- 
lated summary in the other language put in 
the hands of those desiring it. 

The quality of the Cuban participation is 
shown by the following titles and authors of 
papers: “The Family and Society,” Dr. 
Rodriguez Vivanco of the School of Philos- 
ophy, University of Havana; ‘Education 
for the Home and Family from the Moral 
Point of View,” Dr. Violeta Montori, 
director of the Normal School; ‘Family 
Life and Education from the Psychological 
Point of View,” Dr. Piedad Maza; “‘Con- 
tributions of Women’s Clubs to Home 
Problems,” Sra. de Gonzalez of the Ly- 
ceum Club; “Education of the Consumer,” 
Doctora Escalone, professor of mathe- 
matics, Havana Normal School; ‘‘House- 
hold Budgets,” Doctora Tuduri, Havana 
High School; “Popular Education for the 
Home in the Press,” Sra. Prada of the Min- 
istry of Education; “Dietetics,” Emilia 
Nin of Havana Normal School; ‘Home 
Economics in Private Schools,”’ Mrs. S. A. 
Neblett, Buenavista School, Havana; 
“Training of Home Economics Teachers,”’ 
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Manuela Fonseca, Normal School, Santi- 
ago de Cuba; “Cuban Cookery,” Mrs. 
Blanche Z. de Baralt; ‘Courses in Food 
Chemistry,” Professor Rosa T. Lagomas- 
ino, School of Pharmacy, University of 
Havana. 

Among contributors from the United 
States were: Boletha Frojen, state super- 
visor of home economics in Florida; Dr. 
Benjamin R. Andrews; Dean Genevieve 
Fisher of Iowa State College; Marjorie M. 
Heseltine of the U. S. Children’s Bureau; 
Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Home Economics; Dr. Minna C. 
Denton of the University of Tampa; Leila 
F. Venable of the Florida State College for 
Women; Martha E. Hollinger of the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana; Mrs. Carrie W. 
Foster, Farm Security Administration; 
Fannie Brooks, Illinois Extension Service; 
Mrs. Leontine T. Adams of the Washington, 
D. C., schools. 

An interesting feature was the exhibit. 
This included moving pictures of home 
economics work sent by Iowa State College, 
Kansas State College, University of Louisi- 
ana, and New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell. The U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics and the U. S. Office of 
Education sent slides, charts, and albums 
of photographs showing laboratory research 
and schoolroom scenes, with the legends 
translated into Spanish. The desire was 
voiced for movie films about homemaking, 
with legends in Spanish or, if possible, 
with accompanying lecture material in 
Spanish, which could be circulated not 
only in Cuban schools but be on loan to 
other Spanish-speaking countries. 

The Havana Conference, through its 
international exchange of ideas and its 
adoption of resolutions and the drafting 
of conclusions by local delegates regarding 
the future development of home economics 
in Cuba, set a pattern for further regional 
conferences on home economics in other 
Latin-American countries. Among the 
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suggestions drafted were the following: 
that there should be a survey of home 
economics as now taught looking to defi- 
nite proposals for expansion; that emphasis 
should be given to the teaching of nutrition 
and foods, with provision for nutrition 
research, surveys of national diet, and the 
increase of university instruction in food 
chemistry and nutrition; that teacher train- 
ing should be developed not only for special 
teachers but for the teaching of home life 
and management as part of the equipment 
of every classroom teacher; that extension 
work in home economics for rural home- 
makers and rural youth should be devel- 
oped, with emphasis on home production 
of food for better home living; that there 
should be broader health programs in the 
schools, including school feeding. 

At its conclusion, the Havana Confer- 
ence voted its appreciation of the co- 
operation of both Cuban and American 
home economists, and the hope was ex- 
pressed that another regional conference 
might be held in the near future. 


¢ 
ADVERTISEMENTS OF WINDOW 
TEXTILES! 


IVA L. BRANDT and RUTH A. ALLEN 


Since the consumer and her buying prob- 
lems are receiving so much attention at 
present, it is not surprising that much effort 
is being expended on consumer education, 
even at the adult level. It is most grati- 
fying that some business and industrial 
organizations are giving evidence of real 
interest and effort to help in promoting this 
educational program. Recently there have 
been indications that the advertising field 
is ready to co-operate with the consumer 
drive for a more informative type of ad- 
vertising. 

1 Based on a study made by the junior author in 


partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
master’s degree at Iowa State College. 
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In June 1939 the National Association 
of Better Business Bureaus sponsored a 
Business-Consumer Relations Conference 
on Advertising and Selling Practices. It 
was held at Buffalo, New York. A hundred 
representatives from consumer, educational, 
government, and business organizations 
met at this conference for the purpose of 
“reporting progress, exchanging viewpoints, 
and increasing cooperation among these 
four groups in regard to advertising and 
selling practices.”” Among the topics dis- 
cussed were what consumers want in ad- 
vertising practices and the responsibility 
of the advertiser to the consumer. The 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies has appointed a Committee on Con- 
sumer Relations in Advertising, which at 
present is carrying on research under the 
direction of Dr. Kenneth Dameron from 
the School of Business Administration of 
the University of Ohio. Still another evi- 
dence of interest is the fact that some 
manufacturers are sending advertising copy 
to consumers, asking them for constructive 
criticism. 

The junior author, then a graduate 
student at Iowa State College, became in- 
terested to see if consumer requests for 
factual advertising, together with confer- 
ences and committees such as those just 
mentioned, were having any influence on 
present-day advertising. In connection 
with a textiles course she was taking, she 
had also become especially interested in the 
problem of purchasing window textiles. 
As a result of the two interests, she chose 
to do a study of advertisements of glass 
curtains, drapery materials, and shade 
cloth. The purpose was fourfold: 


1. To discover whether there is helpful informa- 
tion in the advertisements 

2. To discover the kind and amount of information 
in the advertisements 

3. To discover whether the information is explained 
in terms easily understood by the average con- 
sumer 
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4. To discover whether the information is available 
to a large group of consumers 


Advertisements from five sources were 
studied: (1) issues for the past year of eight 
widely circulated household magazines 
(Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, McCall’s, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, House and Garden, 
American Home, and House Beautiful); 
(2) 32 advertising agencies were asked for 
copies of advertisements which had been 
prepared for window textiles and which 
would reach the ultimate consumer; (3) 106 
manufacturers of these textiles were asked 
for any advertising material which reached 
the consumer through magazines or by 
more direct means; (4) 104 representative 
stores in large cities of 43 states were asked 
for customer leaflets or any other advertis- 
ing which they had for their own use or for 
distribution to customers concerning win- 
dow textiles; and (5) 6 important publish- 
ing companies were asked for any recent 
advertisements of these goods. 

Criteria were formulated by which the 
information in the advertisements might 
be judged. They dealt with name, fiber, 
yarn, weave, finish, color, price, size, 
availability, ease of cleaning, style, and 
special features. These criteria were 
checked for approval and additional sug- 
gestions by members of the textiles and 
clothing and the home economics education 
staffs. 

The advertisements collected were judged 
according to these criteria, and the propor- 
tion of advertising space devoted to factual 
information was calculated. To facilitate 
tabulation, the brands of window textiles 
were separated into the three groups. 

The study showed that, in general, a 
fair amount of information was available 
and stated in specific terms. There were 
instances, however, of indefinite statements 
such as “‘much longer lasting finish,” ‘cost 
little,” “shrinkage is greatly reduced,” 
“triple-tested finish.” 
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The information given was generally 
descriptive or factual. No fraudulent 
claims were noted, and the only misleading 
statements were a somewhat loose use of 
terms, for example, “preshrunk” applied 
to materials without mention of the residual 
shrinkage. 

The information was stated in terms 
which could easily be understood by a 
person with very little training in textiles. 

As regards the extent to which the ad- 
vertisements supplied information on the 
points included in the criteria, those of 
shade-cloths ranked first, glass curtains 
second, and draperies third, the percent- 
age scores being, respectively, 33.2, 30.7, 
and 26.2. In the shade-cloth advertise- 
ments fewer of the economic points were 
lacking than the aesthetic features, while 
with those of glass curtains and drapery 
materials the reverse was true. All this 


leads to the conclusion that manufacturers 
generally give more consideration to facts 
about appearance and attractiveness than 


to those about durability and serviceability. 
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There was no single advertisement which 
contained information on all of the criteria. 

Advertisements and the information con- 
tained in them were more plentiful in 
magazines devoted mainly to the house and 
its furnishings than in the general women’s 
magazines. Since the former tend to be 
more expensive, this may mean that many 
advertisements of the kinds studied are not 
accessible to medium and _ low-income 
families. 

Booklets offered for distribution by mail 
did not in most cases give as much specific 
information about the mechandise in ques- 
tion as did the advertisements. On the 
other hand, customer leaflets and newspaper 
advertisements usually contained more 
specific facts than the magazine advertise- 
ments. 

This study showed that while advertisers 
of these products are including many facts 
bearing on serviceability and durability, 
many additional facts could be added to 
make advertising a more valuable source 
of information for the consumer buyer. 
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EDITORIAL 


CHICAGO, JUNE 22 TO 26 


Theoretically, information about the 
meetings and business of the American 
Home Economics Association is purveyed 
to members by the Bulletin rather than the 
JouRNAL, but since we have subscribers who 
are not members and since memories, even 
those of members, can sometimes stand a 
little jogging, we repeat here some of the 
essential facts given in the February 
Bulletin. 

The dates set for the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting are June 22 to 26, 1941. The 
place is Chicago, and hotel headquarters 
will be at the Stevens Hotel. Practically 
all sessions will be held at the Stevens 
except those on Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, when the Association will enjoy 
the hospitality of the University of Chicago. 

In general, the meetings will follow last 
year’s plan. 

Registration will begin on Sunday (pos- 
sibly even Saturday afternoon), and mem- 
bers who can attend to this formality then 
are strongly advised to do so and thus 
avoid the crowd on Monday morning. As 
usual, the badges received on registration 
will be needed to admit to all but the two 
public sessions. 

These two open meetings will come on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings and are 
being planned to interest all friends of home 
economics. 

The council will meet Monday forenoon, 
and the annual business session of the 
Association will be held on Wednesday 
morning. The executive board and the 
smaller executive committee will begin its 
meetings before and continue them after 
the rest. 


In general, departments are scheduled to 
meet on Monday and Wednesday after- 
noons and divisions on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day forenoons; but the growing demand for 
joint meetings is likely to upset this plan 
somewhat. 

The annual banquet is to be held on 
Wednesday evening, and an unusual pro- 
gram is said to be in the making. 

There will be the usual opportunities 
for division, department, and group lunch- 
eons, also for alumnae and other dinners, 
not forgetting the popular dinner of the 
consumer interests committee (the new 
name for the old standardization of con- 
sumers’ goods committee) which will be 
the grand finale on Thursday evening. 

The Chicago home economists in charge 
of hospitality and trips are working out a 
very attractive program of diversions, 
which will begin on Sunday afternoon. 

Information about railway and hotel 
rates, personnel of committees, and other 
practical topics can be obtained from the 
February Bulletin. Details of the program, 
including speakers’ names, go to members 
in May. 

Meanwhile, make sure of a room and 
write ‘“A.H.E.A., Chicago” on your 
calendar against the five days June 22 to 26. 


$ 
INFORMATION ABOUT DEFENSE 


As Mrs. Cunningham points out on page 
152, we must inform ourselves about the 
general problems of the national defense 
program if we are to exercise our duties 
as private citizens intelligently and if we 
are to do our best work as members of 
professional and community organizations. 
All kinds of agencies and individuals are 
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getting out books, bulletins, press releases, 
magazine articles, on this, that, or the other 
phase of the matter, often in the hope of 
persuading us to some particular point of 
view. In this deluge of literature it is hard 
to know what is worth bothering with. 
The JOURNAL certainly could not survey 
the whole mass and pick out the things 
most likely to be valuable to its readers. 
From the things that happen to have 
come to its attention in December and 
January it has, however, set aside a few 
that seem worth calling attention to. 

For an authoritative account of the de- 
fense setup of the federal government, 
there is the “United States Government 
Manual, Fall 1940,” issued by the U. S. 
Information Service and sold by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., at 75 cents a copy. It includes 10 
pages about the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense and its 
duties and its commissioners, along with 
their staffs and activities; the other com- 
mittees and commissions set up to promote 
the national defense program; and the ac- 
tivities of the other federal agencies in 
relation to that program. Its organization 
charts are helpful in showing interrelations. 
Of course it is impossible to keep such a 
manual strictly up to date; but any news- 
paper reader can make his own corrections 
for important changes, and despite these, 
many details of the intricate picture will 
probably remain unaltered for some time 
to come. 

If anyone wishes to keep posted as to 
week-by-week developments in the work 
of the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense, he should see the 
official bulletin, Defense. Beginning on 
January 1, subscriptions to this are re- 
ceived by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., at the rate of 
25 cents for 13 issues or 75 cents for 52. 

For those who want to know how the 
American Red Cross fits into the national 
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defense picture, there is a 19-page mimeo- 
graphed statement, “The American Red 
Cross and National Defense,” by DeWitt 
Smith, director of domestic operations. Its 
serial number is 62774, and it may be ob- 
tained on request from the American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Much good sense about the role of 
women’s organizations in the defense pro- 
gram was brought out in a conference of 
their representatives held at the Alumnae 
House at Vassar College early in December. 
Edna Van Horn, who represented the 
American Home Economics Association, 
arranged for copies of the mimeographed 
report to be sent to the presidents of all 
affiliated home economics associations so 
that our local groups can have access to 
it, even after the supply is exhausted. 

The American Association for Adult 
Education, 60 East 42d Street, New York 
City, is attempting to relate the nation-wide 
adult education movement to national de- 
fense and is calling for an increase in the 
number of local adult education councils 
in the hope that they will “offer to serve 
as the educational arms of local defense 
committees.” To promote this, it has 
begun several new series of publications. 
Community Councils in Action, which first 
appeared in December and which is to be 
issued “at intervals,” is intended to show 
what local councils “in defense of a demo- 
cratic culture” should do and are doing. 
As guides to discussion of general defense 
problems and as a source of information 
about current books, films, and radio pro- 
grams that bear on defense, the Association 
is also issuing Defense Papers, a magazine- 
like series attractively printed and illus- 
trated. The first two numbers included 
articles on such topics as “Rearmament: 
Is It Efficient?”, ‘Training Workers for 
Defense,” ‘““Pan-America—Can It Work?”’, 
“Shall We Feed Europe?’’, “Dilemma of 
Democracy,” and a news-and-comment sec- 
tion called “America Talks It Over.” 
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These cost 15 cents a copy, or $1 for a sub- 
scription to 8 issues, with special rates for 
quantity orders. Somewhat more informa- 
tion on defense topics is given in another 
series from the Association, Defense Digests, 
each issue of which is devoted to a single 
subject. 

Two recent issues of Building America 
help to clarify special questions connected 
with defense, and, like other numbers of 
this “photographic magazine of modern 
problems,” present their subjects effectively 
and reliably. ‘We Americans’’ is a study 
of the refugee and immigration problem in 
America today, and “Ships and Men” 
takes up the vital question of our merchant 
marine. Forthcoming numbers are to deal 
with banking, rubber, radio, international 
trade, and Canada. Although the maga- 
zine is intended primarily for classroom use, 
any reader will find it an enjoyable road to 
knowledge. It is published by the Society 
for Curriculum Study and distributed by 
the Americana Corporation, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. The subscription 
price is $2 for eight issues; single copies are 
30 cents each. 

“Health and Welfare Services in the 
National Defense” is a 12-page memo- 
randum issued in December by the National 
Social Work Council, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City, for sale at 5 cents a single 
copy, special rates on quantity orders. It 
is a sort of manual to show health and 
social welfare workers how they are likely 
to enter the defense program through work 
for health and physical fitness, individual 
and family welfare, military morale, and 
youth service. Many of its generaliza- 
tions and conclusions have bearing on a 
defense program for home economics. 

Bringing the national defense program 
even closer to home economics is “The 
Consumer and Defense,” a bulletin from 
the Institute for Consumer Education, 
Columbia, Missouri, abstracted on 


page 194. 
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HIGHWAYS FOR EDUCATION IN 
1941 


In a year-end article in the New York 
Times for December 29, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education John W. Studebaker 
compared the probable course of educa- 
tion in 1941 to a system of motor highways; 
and his picture is so effective that we copy 
it here, via the Edpress News Letter for 
January 6: 


Like the well-known highways for regular motor- 
ists, the 1941 highways of education also have 
names—names not entirely new to drivers of the 
1940 educational model. I like to think of them as 
wide-traffic educational lanes into which run many 
smaller but important side roads bringing additional 
traffic, all headed in the same direction. 

Educational traffic in 1941 will travel over three 
major highways, in my opinion: Highway No. 1— 
Vocational Defense; Highway No. 2—Democratic 
Defense; Highway No. 3—Health Defense. They 
all lead to the same destination—National Defense. 

Let us inspect these highways upon which most 
of the drivers of 1941 educational models will 
operate. 

We have been building the Vocational Defense 
highway for a number of years. The 1940 educa- 
tional models began driving over it with full speed 
ahead only a few months ago. Nearly 250,000 
persons have found this highway good traveling 
during this short period of time. These have al- 
ready reached their destinations—jobs in defense 
industries—or are prepared to secure them.... 
American education will use this highway much 
more in 1941 than in any past year to improve the 
mechanical skills and vocational competence of 
millions of our country’s youth and adults. 

Number two boulevard for our 1941 model of 
education is that of Democratic Defense. This 
highway must be well-traveled during the year if 
our nation is to have moral as well as material 
defense. No government is strong that preserves 
national unity through fear. The true spirit of 
national unity comes from within. It is based 
upon knowledge and understanding. It expresses 
itself in a desire to make America strong, to serve 
it, to fight for it if necessary... . 

We will see our 1941 model of education travel- 
ing speedily along boulevard number three— 
Health Defense. In time of national defense the 
military forces need larger numbers of strong, 
healthy men. Industry demands not only trained 
technicians but skilled workers who are physically 
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and mentally strong as well. It is doubly essential 
in periods of stress that all Americans, both young 
and old, take measures to keep in the best physical 
condition possible. CCC and selective service 
camps will take a share of this responsibility, but 
schools must shoulder most of this defense burden. 
The 1941 model of education will include the high- 
way of health defense on its route to national 
defense. 

If the 1941 model of American education com- 
pletes a successful journey over the three national 
defense highways—Vocational Defense, Democratic 
Defense, and Health Defense—I predict that our 
nation one year from now will hail education’s 
contribution to the defense of democracy. 


¢ 
TRAINING AT A PRICE 


The American Association for Adult 
Education has rendered a genuine service 
to the public in making and publishing the 
study of private correspondence schools 
which is noted on page 188. As Miss 
Woodyard points out, there is a decided 
need for reliable schools of this kind, a 
need which the few correspondence depart- 
ments in our regular educational system 
are far from meeting. Most of us have 
not much liked what we have heard about 
some of the commercial schools which have 
taken advantage of this situation, but the 
information was usually pretty vague and 
there didn’t seem to be much we could do 
about the situation beyond giving glitter- 
ingly general warnings when asked for 
advice about courses in our own field or 
occasionally referring a particularly flagrant 
case to a Better Business Bureau. With 
Miss Woodyard’s report to fall back on, 
perhaps more can be done to warn the 
public against such exploitation of its de- 
sire for more knowledge. Of course the 
report could not publicly cite chapter and 
verse for every statement, but the standing 
of the Association as a disinterested, reli- 


able organization gives undeniable author- 
ity to its information about false claims and 
tricky procedures. 

One can’t help wondering whether an 
unusual demand for specially trained work- 
ers in the defense program may not make 
the situation even more dangerous than in 
normal times. Suppose, for instance, that 
large-scale catering establishments spring- 
ing up in industrial defense centers seem 
to offer attractive jobs in food preparation 
and service, wouldn’t an alert, unscrupulous 
correspondence school see a good chance to 
offer special training for a price? And how 
many of the gullibles who see the ads 
would be able to judge the quality of the 
training or the validity of the claims? 
That would be something up the home 
economics alley. As a _ good citizen, 
oughtn’t the home economist to look into 
the matter a bit and, if she finds something 
really suspicious, report it to the local 
Better Business Bureau? 


$ 
HOME ECONOMIST FOR BURMA 


The JourNAL has been asked to announce 
that the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society is planning to open a 
woman’s department at its mission agri- 
cultural school at Pyinmana, Burma, and 
would like to get in touch with a young 
home economist with rural experience and 
considerable training in 4-H club work 
who would be interested in an appoint- 
ment as missionary principal. The position 
does not call for advanced academic train- 
ing, but it does require real pioneer spirit 
and missionary incentive. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the foreign sec- 
retary of the Society, Miss Hazel F. Shank, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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NEIECAUSE the outer leaves of 

head lettuce are usually dis- 
<Q) D carded by truck gardeners be- 
S43 fore the product reaches the 
market for consumption, there is practical 
importance in the question whether there 
is more calcium in the outer than in the 
inner leaves. Another frequent question 
is whether the vegetables grown in Cali- 
fornia contain the same amount of minerals 
as those grown elsewhere because they are 
grown the year round. These questions 
have more than local interest, because 
lettuce grown in southern California is 
shipped to many parts of the United States; 
the present paper attempts to answer them 
in respect to a single mineral constituent, 
namely, calcium. 

A review of the literature shows that the 
calcium of lettuce has been reported to vary 
with the type and variety of lettuce and 
with the location of the leaves, the outer 
ones being higher in calcium than the inner 
ones. One type, head lettuce, according to 
Word and Wakeham of Colorado (J) was 
found to have a minimum calcium content 
of 0.021 per cent and a maximum of 0.036 
per cent on a wet basis. It averaged 0.017 
per cent calcium on a wet basis according to 
Sherman’s tables (2). Maranon (3) re- 
ported that the same type of lettuce grown 
in the Philippine Islands contained 0.02 
per cent on a wet basis. 

Another type is the loose-leaved non- 
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heading lettuce commonly called leaf let- 
tuce. The calcium content of two lots of 
this type grown under the same conditions 
in a greenhouse in Indiana and harvested 
six times during 26 days was found to 
average on a wet basis 0.076 per cent (maxi- 
mum 0.085 per cent, minimum 0.071 per 
cent) according to Mallon, Johnson, and 
Darby (4). Leaf lettuce grown in Alabama 
showed an average calcium content of 0.071 
per cent on a wet basis (maximum 0.097 
per cent, minimum 0.051 per cent) accord- 
ing to Bishop (5). Loose-leaved lettuce 
on a wet basis contained 0.069 per cent 
calcium according to Sherman’s tables (2). 
Kohman (6) found that the average of six 
samples, made up of several types of lettuce, 
namely, loose-leaved, head, and Romaine— 
obtained from Washington, D. C., and the 
New York Experiment Station at Geneva— 
contained 0.073 per cent calcium on a wet 
basis. In their study on the variation in 
the mineral content of vegetables, Davidson 
and LeClerc (7) found that the calcium 
content of the lettuce procured in Washing- 
ton, D. C., ranged from 0.33 to 0.45 per cent 
on a dry basis. In Hawaii, Chung and 
Ripperton (8) reported the calcium of 
“loose lettuce, Black Seeded Simpson 
variety which is marketed in bunches of 
two to four plants” to be 0.028 per cent on 
a wet basis. In China, Yeh and Adolph (9) 
found the lettuce to be 0.066 per cent cal- 
cium on a wet basis. Maranon (3) reported 
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that this same type of lettuce grown in the 


Philippines contained 0.14 per cent. 
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the inner leaves was not the same according 


to P’eng-Ch’eng and Adolph (10), the 


TABLE 1 


Calcium content of outer (discarded) and inner (edible) leaves of southern California head lettuce grown under 
various conditions in Los Angeles County, California 




















CONDITIONS OF GROWTH cama 
et | l 
| } Cal- | previous Outer 
; | Variety | Sisaiien Soil | tore Bont Fertilizer Dy Pein in Ie Crop Grown wet ane 
§ | ater Soil Basis) 
| a parts per per 
Ilion cent | cent 
1 | California | Van Nuys | Handford, | 2} gals. of | 765 Ibs. of | 28.0) Carrots |0.019/0.089 
| Iceberg | silty clay | 2% ferrous 8% N 
| No. 152 | loam sulfate and 8% P20s 
| | 10% phos- 4% K,0 
phedle acid 
| 
2 | California | Van Nuys | Handford, | 3} gals. of | 727 Ibs. of | 28.0] Carrots /0.033/0.105 
| Iceberg | heavy | 2% ferrous 8% N 
No. 152 | clay loam | sulfate and 8% P20s 
10% phos- 4% K:0 
phoric acid 
3 | California | Van Nuys | Handford, | None 363 lbs. of | 28.0) Not 0.027/0.111 
Iceberg heavy 8%N known 
No. 152 | clay loam , 8% POs 
| | 4% K,0 
4 | New York | North | Sandy loam | None 500 Ibs. of | 45.4} Sweet |0.030/0.093 
Imperial | Long | fish corn 
No.615 | Beach | meal, 
2 tons of 
| poultry 
and 
horse 
| manure, 
400 Ibs. of 
| | 6% N 
| | 8% POs 
8% K:0 
5 | New York | South El | Heavy clay | None 8,000 Ibs. of | 55.7) Turnips |0.031/0.096 
| Imperial Monte loam, poultry 
No. 615 some manure, 
black al- | 1,200 lbs. of 
| kali 9%N 
12% P20s 
| 6% K:0 





























In the case of lettuce grown in China, the 
distribution of the calcium in the outer as in 


outer leaves containing about four times 
as much calcium as the inner. 


Inciden- 
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tally, the same tendency was shown by 
cabbage, which, like lettuce, is a vegetable 
with thin green leaves. Wang (JJ) inhis 
study on the distribution of calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron in various parts of the 
leafy vegetables of China found that the 
calcium was more abundant in the outer 
than in the inner leaves and considered it 
regrettable that in the case of cabbage, a 
widely used vegetable, the farmers usually 
discarded the outer leaves, the part which 
contained the largest amount of calcium. 
Cowell of England (12) found that cabbage 
had a calcium content twenty or thirty 
times as great in the outer as in the inner 
leaves. 

Experimental procedure. The southern 
California head lettuce used in this investi- 
gation was grown by co-operators for the 
market. Five lots (see table 1) were ob- 
tained from known sources through the 
courtesy of A. F. Gillette, assistant county 
agent, co-operative extension work, Los 
Angeles, California. 

The lettuce was grown on five different 
plots in Los Angeles County. Lots 1, 2, 
and 3 were raised in Van Nuys in the San 
Fernando Valley immediately north of Los 
Angeles, and were grown on three different 
plots; they were all irrigated by the same 
city water, which contained 28 parts of 
calcium per million. Lot 4 was grown in 
North Long Beach and irrigated with water 
from a local well which on analysis was 
found to contain 45.5 parts of calcium per 
million. Lot 5 was raised in South El 
Monte and irrigated with water from a local 
well which showed a calcium content of 
55.7 parts per million. 

The soil used for growing the lettuce of 
lot 1 was Handford, silty clay loam; that 
for lots 2 and 3 was Handford, heavy clay 
loam; lot 4 was grown on sandy loam; and 
lot 5 on heavy clay loam with some black 
alkali. 

The dry fertilizer used for lots 1, 2, and 3 
had the same ratio of 8 per cent nitrogen, 8 
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per cent phosphoric acid, and 4 per cent 
potash; but about twice as much per acre 
was used for lots 1 and 2 as for lot 3. For 
lot 4, fish meal and poultry and horse 
manure was used in addition to 6 per cent 
nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 8 per 
cent potash; while lot 5 was raised on soil 
fertilized with poultry manure added to the 
9 per cent nitrogen, 12 per cent phosphoric 
acid, 6 per cent potash. 

Liquid fertilizer of 2 per cent ferrous 
sulfate (green copperas) and 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid was used on lots 1 and 2, 
but not on lots 3, 4, and 5. 

No dust or sprays were used on any of 
the lots. 

For lots 1, 2, and 3 the California Ice- 
berg variety No. 152 was used, which in 
outward appearance had a thick, juicy leaf 
and was very crisp. For lots 4 and 5 the 
New York variety Imperial No. 615 was 
chosen; it had thinner and greener leaves 
and the heads appeared to be more compact. 
Both varieties were of the heading type 
and were genetically alike. These varieties 
are classed among those resistant to Cali- 
fornia soil and are shipped to eastern 
markets as well as used locally. 

The lettuce in lots 1, 2, and 3 was har- 
vested on December 6, 1939, and that in 
lots 4 and 5 on February 5, 1940. 

The plants used in the experiments were 
taken as harvested, or directly from the 
truck garden, and included all of the leaves. 
The samples analyzed from lots 1, 2, 4, and 
5 represented from 9 to 12 heads of lettuce, 
while that from lot 3 was composed of 4 
heads. In the laboratory the outer leaves 
were removed from the plant until it had 
the appearance of head lettuce as seen in 
the market. As will be seen in table 2, 
these outer leaves represented a loss of 
from 29.9 to 48.9 per cent of the weight of 
the plant. In other words, about one-third 
or more of the entire plant was discarded. 

Samples for both dry and calcium anal- 
ysis were prepared from both the outer and 
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the inner portion or head. The outer 
leaves, which were greener and heavier 
than the head, were separated from the 
head and wiped free from dirt with damp 
towels; any excess of adhering moisture 
was then removed with towels, after which 
the leaves were weighed, rinsed twice in 
large amounts of distilled water and finally 
in redistilled water, and later air-dried. 
Samples from the heads were prepared by 
removing the cores and then cleaning and 
drying the remaining leafy portion, which 
represented the edible material of the 
lettuce. The weighed leaves, whether from 
inner or outer portions, were air-dried, 
further dried in a drying oven at 75°C., 


TABLE 2 


Average weight of outer (discarded) and inner (edible) 
leaves of lettuce plants analyzed on wet basis 











PROPORTION OF 

vor | Savas me foray rou 
| grams grams per cent 
1 | 4,064 | 4,250 48.9 
2 | 3,211 | 3,758 46.1 
3 | 1,019 | 1,654 38.1 
4 | 1,418 | 3,324 29.9 
5 | 1,505 | 3,101 32.7 





then ground twice in an electric grinder at 
high speed. They were again dried at 
75°C. for 20 hours, weighed, and mixed 
thoroughly, and portions for sampling were 
stored. 

Samples weighing from 5 to 11 grams 
were measured out, redried at 78°C. in 
weighed silica crucibles (Coors), and ashed 
in a muffle furnace. Determinations of 
calcium were made at least in triplicate. 
The McCrudden method (/3) was used for 
the determination of calcium with the pH 
value adjusted according to Shohl and 
Pedley (14). The 0.05N KMnQ, solutions 
were prepared and standardized according 
to Halverson and Bergeim (1/5). The 
chemicals were purchased from the Mallin- 
chrodt Chemical Works. Redistilled water 
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was used for the preparation of all solutions. 
The results are shown in table 1. 

Discussion of results. The analyses of 
southern California head lettuce showed 
that the percentage of calcium in three 
separate lots of California Iceberg No. 152 
was 0.019, 0.033, and 0.027 per cent for 
what is usually considered the edible por- 
tion, that is, the inner head. Correspond- 
ing lots of New York Imperial No. 615 had 
a calcium content of 0.030 and 0.031 per 
cent. 

These figures are higher than the average 
figure in Sherman’s (1937) computed tables 
for head lettuce. This indicates that let- 
tuce grown in soil “used the year around” 
is not lower in this mineral. 

It is to be noted that the lowest calcium 
content was found in lettuce of lot 1, which 
was grown under conditions similar to 
those for lot 2, except that the soil for lot 
1 was Handford, silty clay loam; while 
lot 2, which yielded a higher content of cal- 
cium, was grown on Handford, heavy clay 
loam. 

The outer leaves, usually discarded for 
the retail market, represented about one- 
third or more of the entire plant by weight 
and were found to have a calcium content 
about three times that of the heads. 

This experiment, like those conducted 
in China, shows that the outer leaves are 
richer in calcium than the inner ones. 
Since truck gardeners discard the outer 
leaves for market head lettuce and this is 
the part which contains the greater amount 
of calcium, a mineral in which our Amer- 
ican diet is often low, this fact is of interest 
to nutrition workers. If head lettuce 
could be marketed with more of the outer 
leaves left on, there would be an increase 
in the calcium supplied by this commonly 
used food. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


American Food in the World War and Recon- 
struction Period. By FRANK M. SURFACE 
and Raymonp L. Branp. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1931, 1033 pp., $5. 

Attention is called to this ten-year-old book 
because in view of the present international 
situation there are many requests for informa- 
tion about what happened during the last war 
in regard to the food supply. The authors 
give a statistical summary and brief discussion 
of the relief activities directed by Mr. Hoover 
from 1914 to 1924, organizing the facts accord- 
ing to periods—war, armistice, and recon- 
struction—and according to the countries 
receiving and delivering relief. This furnishes 
excellent source material on the urgency of 
needs and the amounts and money value of 
food, clothing, coal, and medical supplies de- 
livered to all countries during 1914-24. It 
does not describe food conservation activities. 


Introductory Foods. By OsrE HuGHEes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, 522 
pp., $3. 

The conditions for which this college text- 
book has been prepared are stated in the 
“Foreword to the Teacher’: “Three definite 
trends are evident in the teaching of present- 
day introductory food courses: (1) courses are 
being offered somewhat earlier than formerly 
(either in the freshman year or early in the 
sophomore year); (2) courses include little or 
no experimental work; (3) considerable use is 
being made of the demonstration method partly 
to replace experiments, partly as a time and 
energy saver in presenting fundamentals, and 
partly for the purpose of developing better food 
standards in students.” The usual subject 
matter is presented, but the attempt to adjust 
it to the trends mentioned gives it a somewhat 
distinctive character. 


A Cook Book of Leftovers. By CLARE NEWMAN 
and Bett Wiey. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1941, 421 pp., $2. 

The introductory paragraphs reveal the 
philosophy behind this well-organized collec- 
tion of carefully prepared suggestions and 
recipes: ‘Leftover cookery, and we feel strongly 
about this, is the most creative kind of cooking 
there is, involving both you and your imagina- 
tion and tempting you to experiment with 
flavors, to flirt with new combinations. ... As 
far as thrift is concerned, the game of leftovers 
works both ways. You may begin by that 
special process of creating something new from 
something once used, but you end, more often 
than not, by buying and planning your meals 
in a very different way”; and you find that 
larger individual purchases and cooking opera- 
tions save you both time and money. Besides 
many individual recipes, there are valuable 
general hints and an index arranged for the 
convenience of the woman who sees something 
in her refrigerator or cakebox and wonders how 
best to use it. 


The Palmer House Cook Book. Created and 
tested by Ernest E. Amret. Chicago: 
John Willy, Inc., 1940, 318 pp., $3. 

Any small tearoom operator or any home- 
maker who wants to know how a famous hotel 
chef achieves his culinary effects of flavor and 
appearance will enjoy this book, whose recipes 
have all been carefully translated (and tested) 
to household scale. She will find that while 
many of them require complicated and careful 
preparation, some offer simple yet unusual 
variations to the menus. The first part of the 
book gives breakfast, lunch, and dinner menus 
with the recipes called for, while the second 
gives recipes only. Two indexes, one classified 
and one alphabetical, add to the convenience 
of the user. 
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Art in Everyday Life. By HARRIET GOLDSTEIN 
and VetraA GoLpsTEIN. Third edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, 
497 pp., $3.75. 

This third edition of a 15-year-old book, well 
known and widely used by home economists, 
has not only been thoroughly rewritten but has 
many new and more attractive pictures and is 
generally more up to date in text, illustrations, 
and format. 


Hygiene: A Textbook for College Students on 
Physical and Mental Health from Personal 
and Public Aspects. By FLoreNnce L. 
Merepitu. Third edition. Philadelphia: 
The Blakiston Company, 1941, 822 pp., 
$3.50. 

In revising this well-known textbook the 
author, professor of hygiene at Tufts College, 
has organized her material around three con- 
siderations: the health situations of individuals 
and peoples; the health objectives to which 
these give rise; and appropriate action in re- 
gard to them on the part of the layman, espe- 
cially the college student. 


Let’s Talk about Your Baby. By H. Kent 
TENNEY, JR. Minneapolis: The University 
of Minnesota Press, 1940, 115 pp., $1. 

First published privately for the author’s 
patients, this amusing little volume of informal, 
sensible, and reliable advice has been given an 
attractive new dress with pen-and-ink trim- 
mings and is presented to other mothers, in fact 
to anyone who wants to know what to do for 
the new baby. Recommended by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. 


Torch of Civilization: The Story of Man’s Con- 
quest of Darkness. By MATTHEW LUCKIESH. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940, 269 
pp., $3. 

The first part of this book by one of our 
best-known electrical engineers is devoted to 
the importance of light in human progress and 
draws its illustrations from mythology as well 
as history. Then follows the story of develop- 
ments under modern science—matches, oil 
and gas lamps, with increasing improve- 
ments in both fuel and lamps, and finally 
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electricity, whose lighting possibilities have so 
far been only vaguely realized. Of most direct 
interest in connection with home lighting are 
perhaps the chapters on “‘Light and Sight” and 
on “The Lighting Art.” 


How Dear to My Heart. By MARY MARGARET 
McBrive. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940, 196 pp., $2. 

A well-known reporter, columnist, and broad- 
caster, in telling of her childhood on farms in 
Missouri, gives frank, amusing, and occasion- 
ally nostalgic pictures of family and school life 
and also of some of the local “characters.” 
The chapter on “Family Feasts with Recipes” 
makes one’s mouth water, but alas! the quanti- 
ties of butter, cream, and eggs and the careful, 
time-consuming preparation that went into 
them are beyond most families today, even on 
the farm. 


Culture at a Price: A Study of Private Corre- 
spondence School Offerings. By ELLA Woop- 
YARD. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1940, 125 pp., $1. , 
The informal report of a study of that im- 

portant but scholastically neglected branch 
of adult education, the correspondence school, 
especially the one run for profit. If the picture 
is not in all respects what we should like to see, 
it at least shows the possibilities of such insti- 
tutions and the importance of either improving 
the programs and practices of some of those 
that now exist or providing better ones. 


Consumer Representation in the New Deal. By 
Persia CAMPBELL. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940, 298 pp., $3.25. 

A scholarly study of the attention given to 
consumer interests by the federal government, 
especially under the N.R.A. and in the A.A.A. 
The author concludes that adequate consumer 
representation in the formation of federal 
policies is indispensable in our present industrial 
and agricultural setup and that it will not be 
obtained until a separate consumer agency is 
established. Exactly what form this should 
take and what place it should hold in the 
organization of the federal government is not 
so clear. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Parent education, S. M. GRUENBERG. Ann. 
Am. Acad. Polit. & Soc. Sci. 212 (Nov. 1940) 
pp. 81-87. 

In the past ten years of parent education the 
greatest changes have been in the recognition 
of the importance of the family rather than the 
individual child and of the fact that millions 
of families from a wide range of social status 
need and want help and education. All groups 
that work with children have become aware of 
the importance of the family in any remedial 
measures they may undertake. Parent educa- 
tion has been offered increasingly to low-income 
families by the federal agencies, especially the 
nursery schools and play schools. Most of 
these families could never have been reached 
by parent-teacher associations because they 
could not afford the fees or suitable dress. 
Projects in which parents rehabilitate a shack or 
house for a nursery, confer with the teachers, 
and even help in the school, offer methods of 
education more vital than lectures or discus- 
sions. Among the topics considered are: the 
needs of a child and of his family; the personal 
hobbies of parents; the social conditions chil- 
dren meet, such as radio programs and moving 
pictures; the effects of economic changes and 
of personal and emotional reactions. National 
organizations, state universities, state educa- 
tion departments, state specialists under voca- 
tional home economics departments, and many 
programs under the W.P.A. and N.Y.A. are 
functioning in the area of education for family 
life, as well as numerous courses in colleges and 
universities for marriage and parenthood and 
courses at the high school level for both boys 
and girls. The basic training for democracy 
centers in the family, and if we are ever to have 
a form of social life free from the aggressions 
and vindictiveness of today we must start by 
building well-rounded personalities through 
better family life. 

Poor appetite in infancy, B. Spock. Child 
Study 28, No. 1 (Fall 1940) pp. 5-7. 

Poor appetite is something trained into the 
child by emotional tensions caused by such 


emotions as fear, anxiety, or jealousy or by 
mothers who try too hard to make their chil- 
dren robust. Instead, the first aim should be 
to preserve in the child the feeling that food is 
something he himself wants because he is 
hungry for it, not something other people want 
him to take. Babies and children should never 
be urged to eat or drink anything. The nurs- 
ing baby should be fed until he goes to sleep, 
then fed again when he wakes up, letting him 
space out the feedings. In the same way, solid 
foods should be introduced slowly without 
urging and as accepted by the baby. The 
baby will wean himself according to his own 
pattern and his own readiness. The process 
should never be abrupt or arbitrary. Older 
children will come back to foods refused if no 
urging is done. Every healthy child is born 
with a marvelous mechanism for selecting what 
he needs to eat, quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. It is a priceless possession. Inter- 
ference spoils it. 


How can we give children joy in good books? 
D. V. Smita. Childhood Educ. 17, No. 2 
(Oct. 1940) pp. 70-74. 

First books tie the child’s experiences to 
pictures and words as sources of fun and en- 
joyment. Simple pictures and stories which 
are clear and related to the things he is doing 
and which help him interpret and enlarge his 
world are enjoyable. The objects which this 
enjoyment helps him to attain are an increasing 
desire to read, an improved quality of thought 
and feeling, and habits of choosing excellence 
rather than mediocrity. Many illustrations of 
specific books and stories are given. 


Learning by children at noon meal in a nursery 
school: Ten good eaters and ten poor eaters, 
J. B. McCoy, E. B. Warrtne, and P. J. 
Kruse. Gen. Psychol. Monographs 22, No. 
4 (Nov. 1940) pp. 491-555. 

A comparison of the eating habits of two 
groups of children seems to show that children 
learn to eat more quickly and to overcome food 
dislikes if they are taught to take tastes of new 
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or disliked foods, providing the latter can be 
easily eaten, allowance is made for individual 
variations, distractions are avoided, and meal- 
time is made satisfying and enjoyable for 
everyone. Allowing choices in foods above 
minimum requirements frees the child from 
adult pressures and helps him to enjoy eating. 


Loneliness, S. BLANTON. Hygeia 18, No. 10 

(Oct. 1940) pp. 862-864. 

Loneliness grows out of self-depreciation 
which may be caused by parents who do not 
return a child’s love, who love so much that 
the child fears domination, or who ask too high 
a price for their love. The individual becomes 
afraid to give his love to others and becomes 
distrustful and hostile. Incapacity to make 
friends can be changed by an analysis of the 
causes and treatment by a skilled psychiatrist 
or psychologist. Loneliness is taken too much 
for granted. Its unconscious sources should 
be sought. 


The relationship between basal physiological 
functions and intelligence in adolescents, 
N. W. Smack and H. E. Jones. J. Educ. 
Psychol. 31, No. 5 (May 1940) pp. 369-375. 
Eighty-seven 14-year-old boys and girls were 

given repeated basal metabolism tests over a 
period of years, and the results were correlated 
with the Terman group test. No relationship 
was found between intelligence and physiologi- 
cal functions such as oxygen consumption, 
blood pressure, and pulse rate. 


The education of the adolescent, E. B. REUTER. 
J. Educ. Sociol. 14, No. 2 (Oct. 1940) pp. 
67-78. 

In 1930, out of about 16 million adolescents 
between 13 and 19 years old, 6 million were 
enrolled in secondary schools. Education at 
the secondary level is not a prerequisite to good 
citizenship, since practical skills and work 
techniques, as well as moral customs, are all 
transmitted in other ways. Formerly each 


person had to work and was a useful member 
of society at an early age. In an industrial 
economy there is less and less work for the boy 
or girl at home or outside. Secondary educa- 
tion has developed partly to take care of an 
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idle age group. The increase in vocational 
training and extracurricular activities has 
resulted in the decline of academic interests, 
and the high school has become less and less an 
institution for the education and intellectual 
discipline of specially competent persons. 
The basic problem is how to reorganize life so 
there is a place for the adolescent in society 
which will give him a degree of security and a 
sense of social usefulness. Then high schools 
will become educational institutions for the 
group capable of learning. 


Social change and cultural surrogates, M. 
Meap. J. Educ. Sociol. 14, No. 2 (Oct. 
1940) pp. 92-109. 

Out of psychoanalysis has come a clearer 
understanding of how culture is transmitted to 
the child. The child takes the parent of the 
same sex as a model, and failure to conform 
leads to a retrospective discomfort, called 
guilt or conscience. Threat of punishment or 
withdrawal of love and support may cause the 
child to conform to what is expected. Dif- 
ferent cultures have entirely different ways of 
transmitting their mores, as the author shows 
by examples from Bali and Samoa. Very few 
cultures have attempted the kind of explicit 
internalization of parental standards on which 
ours depends. Oursystem might work smoothly 
in a stable or slowly changing culture, but in 
periods of rapid change the child will never as 
an adult be a member of the same culture which 
his parents represent. This necessitates during 
adolescence the substitution of the standards 
of the group for those of parents; that, in turn, 
involves criticism and disillusionment about 
parents, a lessening of self-respect, a weakening 
of the internalized standards of behavior, an 
increase in the agony of being found wanting 
and exposed to the disapproval of others. 
Hence the ease and relief in accepting what the 
group accepts. But because of the sense of 
guilt felt by the individuals in an adolescent 
group, a leader may become a parent surrogate 
and sway the group. If schools were able to 
utilize this need of youth they could sway them 
toward new patterns in accord with the aims 
of a democratic society. 
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Education and human relations, E. R. 
Curncuy. J. Nail. Educ. Assocn. 29, No. 8 
(Nov. 1940) pp. 227-228. 

Each subject matter department in a school 
or college has an obligation to improve under- 
standing of the culture and contribution of the 
various peoples who make up our country. 
“Take pride in the sources of your Old World 
tradition but identify yourself with America. 
Keep alive the beautiful, true, and good in your 
ancient culture, that you may contribute to 
the common wealth of America, as an Ameri- 
can.” We can help children learn how to 
“live and help live,” find the common ends 
toward which all groups work, realize our 
mutual debt, become acquainted with the 
rights of different groups, and help break down 
the whole thesis of hate between class, creed, 
race, and nation. Free economic inquiry and 
experimentation are needed; also religious 
freedom, with free discussion of religious dif- 
ferences and of procedures that will help 
students to choose their faith. As a protection 
against despotism we need convictions, volun- 
tary obedience to the disciplines of morality, 
and a spirit of sacrifice for the general welfare. 


The first five years of life, A. GEsELL. J. 
Natl. Educ. Assocn. 29, No. 8 (Nov. 1940) 
pp. 231-232. 

Brief summaries of the development of 
children from the intra-uterine life through the 
fifth year, showing the behavior of the average 
child in motor skills, language, personal-social 
adjustment. Available from the N. E. A. 
as Personal Growth Leaflet No. 181. 


Personality traits and friendship formation in 
adolescent girls, E. V. VAN Dyne. J. Soc. 
Psychol. 12 (Nov. 1940) pp. 291-303. 
Forty-two girls from 11 to 26 years old were 


given Bernreuter Personality Inventories and 
filled in questionnaires about their preferences 
for individuals who were their friends in camp. 
The findings showed that the girls tended to 
choose as friends other girls of similar age and 
a similar degree of dominance and sociability. 
The degree of emotional stability, self-suf- 
ficiency, introversion, and _ self-confidence 
seemed to have little to do with the formation 
of friendships. Camp friends were listed 
among the five “best” friends by 38 per cent 
of the girls. 


Does culture appreciably affect patterns of 
infant behavior? W. Dennis. J. Soc. 
Psychol. 12 (Nov. 1940) pp. 305-317. 
Studies of infants in the Hopi and Navaho 

Indian tribes show that the infants of both 

tribes receive similar handling. For example, 

the Hopi infants are strapped on boards until 
six months or more, so that they cannot bring 
their hands to their mouths, play with their 
hands, or put their feet in the air. Later the 
child is placed on the floor on his back, never 
on his stomach. All infants are breast-fed, 
sometimes for two years, and are fed whenever 
they cry or are afraid. No toilet habits are 
begun until the child can walk and can under- 
stand simple commands. As a result, a Hopi 
child cries very little; but what crying, fretting, 
fussing, and tossing he does is like that of 
children of other cultures. When he is freed 
he puts his hands in his mouth, flexes his legs, 
reaches for objects and his toes. Sitting, 
creeping, and walking follow in the usual 
sequence. Social behavior, smiling, laughing, 
vocalization are also the same. In short, the 
characteristics of infants appear to be universal 
and any culture merely overlays or modifies 

a common substratum of behavior. 

E. McG. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


L.L.G.W.U. “bomb”: Seven planks calling 
for reorganization of New York’s ill dress 
industry are presented to jobbers and con- 
tractors. Bus. Week, No. 590 (Dec. 21, 
1940) pp. 26-29. 

Pot for dress ads: Garment manufacturers 
slated to raise $1,000,000 of a $1,500,000 
fund for campaign proposed by I.L.G.W.U. 
Bus. Week, No. 592 (Jan. 4, 1941) pp. 30-31. 
A “classic of confusion,” a mass-producing 

industry employing about 75,000 workers, with 

a product valued at over $350,000,000 at whole- 

sale prices, the New York dress industry oper- 

ates in an “archaic structure’ which year by 
year gnaws at its colossal volume, with fewer 
producers surviving and more unemployment 
among its workers. It was not without strug- 
gle that the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union was established in this in- 
dustry. With the union came minimum labor 
standards. In time came this year’s survey by 
specialists hired by the union to determine the 
source of the industry’s ills. Out of the survey 
comes a “blueprint for change,” a program that 
represents “perhaps the most curious union 

‘demands’ ever presented.”’ The first “‘plank,”’ 

a promotional campaign to make New York 

the style center of the world, was accepted by 

the trade in principle at a meeting with union 
committees. Acceptance was clinched by 

J. Walter Thompson’s advertising presenta- 

tion which shocked manufacturers into real- 

ities by reminding them that “‘American women 
spend less on their dresses than on what they 
wear under them, that 69,000,000 dress pat- 

terns were sold in the U. S. last year, that 25 

per cent of all piece goods are bought by women 

across retailers’ counters.” 

“To start the ball rolling, I.L.G.W.U.’s 
president, David Dubinsky, pledged $100,000 
from the union’s treasury . . . contingent, how- 
ever, on use of the union label on dress tags 
and in promotion pieces.” In addition to the 


$1,000,000 that manufacturers are slated to 
supply, it is expected that “retailers, some of 
whom have declared their willingness to co- 
operate, textile firms, accessory producers, 
and real estate and banking interests concerned 
with the trade will kick in the remaining 


$500,000.” The campaign is scheduled for 
early summer; gala “openings” for the fall. 


U. S. on the label. Bus. Week, No. 591 (Dec. 

28, 1940) pp. 22-23. 

“Five canners started it and now whole 
industry is nearing showdown on grading under 
constant federal inspection.”” Under this new 
continuous inspection plan of the U. S. Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, canners pay in- 
spectors’ salaries and expenses, plus 15 per cent 
for overhead, and are permitted to label the 
product as U. S. Grade A, U. S. Grade B, or 
U. S. Grade C. Canners who want to grade 
their own products according to government 
standards may do so without continuous in- 
spection if they wish; but such grades must 
be labeled simply Grade A, Grade B, or Grade 
C. There are enough canners participating 
in the two plans of grade labeling to bring the 
“canners’ dilemma into the open.” Those on 
the side lines “don’t like to be pushed” but 
are not deaf to expressions of favorable reac- 
tions of consumer organizations. They are 
mindful of the’ benefits that the “early birds” 
can win if grade labeling becomes widespread. 
They are irked that the “prestige of the 
government and its shield” can win consumer 
favor for canners with little “trade-mark in- 
vestment.” They “eye government control,” 
wonder who will buy Grade C or D. Some 
still say, “After all . . . taste can be determined 
only by the trial and error method and is 
identifiable not by government grades but by 
trade labels.” 


What is the consumer movement? H. Harap. 
Frontiers of Democracy 7, No. 56 (Nov. 15, 
1940) pp. 48-50. 

“Popular interest in the consumer. . . prac- 
tically non-existent” before the appearance of 
Your Money’s Worth in 1927, is credited with 
slow growth as “consumer-mindedness” until 
consumers reached the depth of the depression. 
In the recovery efforts of the New Deal, in the 
organizing and unifying efforts of leaders, and 
in the attacks by “‘a small group of extremists” 
in the business community, came the consumer 
movement—‘“a nebulous thing, having no or- 
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ganic unity, no political identity, no geographic 
center.” The movement is seen as one with 
greatest appeal to the technical, professional, 
and educational groups whose primary objec- 
tive is the highest level of living for all con- 
sumers. Testing agencies, women’s organiza- 
tions, schools, and colleges are listed as groups 
included in the consumer movement. It is 
explained how through these groups the “move- 
ment operates informally through conferences, 
legislative committees and study groups.” 


What should be taught about consumer educa- 
tion in the schools?—A symposium, A. T. 
Fatk, J. V. Coates [Cores], and D. R. 
Craic. Frontiers of Democracy 7, No. 56 
(Nov. 15, 1940) pp. 50-55. 

Mr. Falk, presenting the point of view of a 
representative of a business organization, finds 
confusion in the wording of the subject under 
discussion. He contends that only the teacher 
need be taught “about” education of any kind. 
“Consumer education” is objected to as a term 
“so broad that it takes in a good portion of 
what is being taught under many other names.” 
Mr. Falk sees the topics to be studied as only 
those related to the consumer functions of the 
individual. He comments on certain broad 
definitions of the field of consumer education 
with the statement that “‘one might ask, by 
what stretch of the imagination could taxes, 
housing, and care of the needy be included in a 
study of consumer functions.”” He feels such 
topics should be studied in parts of the curricu- 
lum where the functions of the individual as a 
whole, not merely as a consumer, are con- 
sidered. “Obvious needs” are: consumer pur- 
chasing, family budgeting, consumer goods 
standards, economics of consumption, and 
market practices. 

Miss Coles, too, comments on confusion as 
to what properly is the scope of consumer 
education. This confusion she ascribes to 
diversity of interests motivating the program 
and the rapidity of its development. She 


emphasizes the fact that education of con- 
sumers, like all education, must be fitted to the 
needs of those for whom it is planned. One of 
the needs that Miss Coles recognizes is that of 
becoming conscious of needing to be educated 
in the field of consumption. 


Other needs are 
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grouped under those concerned with improving 
standards for choice and those concerned with 
techniques, skills, and facts. Education for 
consumers as buyers alone is not enough; that 
is only part of a comprehensive program which 
for effective results requires “all educational 
resources, the schools, families, and any other 
agencies which have an educational contribu- 
tion to make.” It is the school that must 
assume and retain leadership for the program 
of consumer education if consumers “‘are to be 
assured that their interests are the controlling 
factors motivating consumer education.” 

Mr. Craig, representing an organization of 
retailers, finds no conflict between business 
and living; nevertheless he sees a “‘reasonable 
basis” for expecting a business point of view 
that is different from that of teachers in the 
fact that business groups “here and there” 
have objected to textbooks because of their 
point of view about business. 

Feeling himself an outsider in both camps, 
Mr. Craig asks that his observations be taken 
as those of a private person rather than of a 
representative of anything. He limits his com- 
ments to consumer education which is intended 
to improve consumer buying and suggests a 
program based on two consumer needs: under- 
standing the characteristics of consumer goods 
and understanding the system of manufactur- 
ing and distributing them. 


Standards in our social order, P. G. AGNEW. 
Ind. Stand. 11, No. 6 (June 1940) pp. 141- 
148. 

“The present national effort to coordinate 
our resources again brings to the fore the es- 
sential role of standardization. In view of the 
importance of standards to any program of 
large-scale production, it seems important to 
review at this time the entire nature and mean- 
ing of Standardization in its relation not only 
to industry but also in its general implications 
to society as a whole. The following article, 
which was prepared for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, is preprinted here by special per- 
mission.—Editor.” 

With this introductory note the review of 
“the entire nature and meaning of Standardiza- 
tion” and “its general implications to society 
as a whole” are set forth in a full discussion 
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which can be indicated by listing the subjects 
under which it is organized. Standardization 
is defined in its “broadest sense” in which 
“folk-ways, taboos, moral codes, ceremonies, 
religious rituals, educational procedures, social 
and business customs, industrial practices and 
the law itself, are all forms” and in the “main 
use of the term...in connection with tech- 
nology, industry, and business.” Kinds of 
standards described include weights and meas- 
ures; money; methods of accounting; office, 
purchasing, and operating routines; inter- 
changeable parts; simplification; regulations 
for safety and health; specifications and grading 
rules; methods of testing; and nomenclature. 
Standards are also classified according to the 
scale on which they are carried out. National 
and international standardizing bodies are de- 
scribed. Examples in special fields of stand- 
ardization and standards for consumers round 
out the review. Implications of economic and 
social significance are seen under the topics 
“The Human Element,” “The Consensus 
Principle,” and “Standardization and the 
Machine Age.” 


The consumer and defense, edited by FRANCES 
Hatt. Inst. for Consumer Educ., 1940, 
157 pp. 

The foreword states that the purpose in 
publishing this booklet “is to bring together 
material that will help the reader to understand 
both the immediate and long-run significance of 
the establishment of the Consumer Division of 
the Defense Commission.” It includes state- 
ments by President Roosevelt; Mrs. Roosevelt; 
Dr. Frank Graham, president of the University 
of North Carolina; Commissioner Harriet 
Elliott; and Dr. John Cassels, executive as- 
sistant to Commissioner Elliott. Three of the 
statements are excerpts from papers read early 
last fall at a conference of national civic or- 
ganizations. The President’s statement is 
taken from a letter to the National Conference 
on Distribution on September 18, 1940. Dr. 
Cassels contributes an outline of the program 
of the consumer division. The importance of 


the appendix is indicated by the fact that it 
occupies 120 out of a total of 157 pages and by 
the titles under which are presented statements 
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and quotations from a wide variety of recent 
speeches and writings about consumers, the 
consumer movement, and consumer education 
problems. 


Progress in the consumer movement: New 
labels and tags answer the demand for grades 
and standards, A. L. Epwarps. J. Am. 
Assocn. Univ. Women 34, No. 2 (Dec. 1940) 
pp. 79-83. 

The developments that have made 1940 out- 
standing as a year of progress toward grades 
and standards for consumer goods are presented 
in relation to the past and potential contribu- 
tion of A.A.U.W. groups co-operating with 
other consumer groups, including the A.H.E.A. 
There is a discussion of grade labeling under 
the government’s continuous inspection plan, 
where products may be labeled U. S. Grade A, 
etc., and grading by canners according to 
government specifications without continuous 
inspection, where labels may not carry the 
prefix “U. S.” but are designated simply 
Grade A, etc. [For a discussion of the differ- 
ence between these two kinds of labels, see the 
article by Dr. Edwards in the JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics for January 1941, pp. 31-32.] 


Growth of credit unions in the United States, 
F. E. Parker. Labor Information Bull. 
7, No. 10 (Oct. 1940) pp. 6-7. 

The growth of credit unions is traced from 
1909, when the first state credit union law was 
enacted in Massachusetts, through 1939, when 
1,000 new credit unions were established in the 
United States, raising the total in operation to 
8,300. The biggest development and growth 
have been since the enactment of the Federal 
Credit Union Act in June 1934. The combined 
growth of state and federal credit unions in 
the period 1936-39 is presented in a table 
giving the total number of credit unions, mem- 
bership, and amount of loans for each year. 
“What Is a Credit Union?’’, “Method of 
Operation,” and “‘Value of Credit Unions” are 
subheads under which credit unions are briefly 
explained and interpreted. 


Why does business remain so apathetic and 
complacent about the consumer movement? 
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Why doesn’t business give consumers the 
assistance and information they now have to 
go to the government to get? Sales Mgt. 
47, No. 13 (Dec. 15, 1940) pp. 76-79. 

The addresses made before the ‘consumer 
unity session” of the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America convention, held in 
November in New York City, by Lillian Locke, 
professor of household arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and by Eloise Davison, 
home economics director of the Herald Tribune 
Home Institute, are summarized and inter- 
preted for businessmen in the light of recent 
government activity directed toward general 
consumer welfare and toward the consumer role 
in the defense program. Miss Locke asked for 
“a simplified approach in the ABC manner 
that will make it possible for consumers to 
understand business structure and price struc- 
ture,” and said that failure of business to give 
consumers information they can understand 
opens the way to unfair competition from those 
who seek to discredit the industrial and business 
system. Miss Davison emphasized that it is 
“hard facts” that consumers want and that 
business and consumers need to talk the same 
language. To prove that while business waits, 
the consumer movement does not, the editorial 
comments on the aspects of Commissioner 
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Elliott’s program that bear on the relations 
between retailers and consumers, consumer 
information services, and other efforts to pro- 
tect living standards. The “grade labeling 
problem”’ was discussed. 


World’s silk situation snarled as if kitten had 
ball. Sci. News Letter 38, No. 22 (Nov. 
30, 1940) p. 340. 

Silk is surplus commodity No. 1 in Japan. 
Help for some two million farm families that 
customarily raise silkworms among other prod- 
ucts is back of Japan’s order that its people 
spin or weave no more cotton, wool, or rayon 
without mixing 20 per cent of silk with the 
fiber. Further hope for Japan’s silk producers 
lies in a plan to use silkworms to make wool 
substitutes. The United States, seeking to 
become independent of Japanfor silk to meet 
military needs at least, is steadily developing 
synthetic textiles, such as nylon, vinyon, and 
others. In the first nine months of 1940, silk 
imports from China were stepped up to 15 
per cent of the total silk imported by the 
United States. Since August, Italy has been 
cut off from selling the United States a quantity 
of silk that was more important to Italy than 


to the importers. 
E. V. H. 
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EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


A new venture in cooperation, A. K. Lyon. 
Am. Vocational Assocn. J. 15, No. 4 (Nov. 
1940) pp. 255-257. 

One hundred and eighteen organizations, in 

a northern Wisconsin community of less than 

two thousand population, organized a com- 

munity council to see what might be accom- 
plished through co-operative undertaking for 
family life education. The policy is not to 
usurp the privileges, powers, or duties of any 
organized group but to carry out community 
improvement by co-operation of the existing 
organizations.—R. V. H. 


Democratic approach to community develop- 
ment, R. M. Lyon. Cuwurric. J. 11, No. 6 
(Oct. 1940) pp. 252-255. 

A description of the activities of the Green- 
ville County Council for Community Develop- 
ment where schools, the college, community 
organizations, and individuals have co-operated 
in learning about existing problems and solving 
them. Five different approaches which have 
been tried are described.—B. I. C. 


Curriculum implications of motion pictures, 
C. F. Hosan, Jr. Curric. J. 11, No. 8 
(Dec. 1940) pp. 365-368. 

With two and one-half million dollars being 
spent this year for films and projecting equip- 
ment for school use, it is important that 
teachers and prospective teachers be prepared 
to use these with discrimination and full aware- 
ness of their educational values and of the 
errors likely to arise from their use as cur- 
riculum materials.—B. I. C. 


Design for living in the English classroom, 
E. Hanrorp. Educ. Digest 6, No. 4 (Dec. 
1940) pp. 14-16. 

The writer discusses some of the outcomes of 
the class club plan of organization, after four 
years of following such a procedure. ‘Creative 


leadership, contented but critical following— 
these are the very essence of the Class Club 
plan.”—M. W. 


Education for soil conservation, H. H. 
BENNETT. J. Nail. Educ. Assocn. 30, No. 1 
(Jan. 1941) pp. 8-11. 

The chief of the Soil Conservation Service in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture tells of the 
great economic loss to rural and urban people 
of this country through erosion and says, “In 
the schools of the nation, in the public forum, 
and the literature of our times, conservation 
must become a byword.”—M. W. 


Conflicting patterns of psychology, J. H. 
Straus. Peabody J. Educ. 18, No. 3 (Nov. 
1940) pp. 169-172. 

A tabulation showing the comparison be- 
tween the characteristics of atomistic and 

organismic psychology.—M. W. 


Community organization for family life educa- 
tion, E. P. Ammon and M. W. Brown. 
School Life 26, No. 2 (Nov. 1940) pp. 38-40. 
Working with a few communities intensively 

has helped to reveal ways of bringing about 

stronger, richer, more realistic programs of 
education for home and family living through 
concerted school and community effort. Re- 
sults in four centers indicate that homes and 
schools and other community agencies are 
working more closely together on problems of 
family living, that more parents and pupils 
are studying family life and sometimes working 
on joint projects, that there is a greater appreci- 
ation of the place of the family in education 
for democracy. Democracy is at work in these 
communities where there is co-operation in 
studying, planning, executing, and evaluating 
education for family life.—B. I. C. 


Wichita program, M. W. Brown. School Life 
26, No. 3 (Dec. 1940) pp. 68-70, 77. 
During the two years of the family life educa- 

tion program in Wichita, the Southwest Com- 

munity Center has been developed. Here 
families come for fellowship and to work to earn 
clothing, bedding, furniture, etc. Another 
self-help center has been opened; a housing 
survey has been made; an experiment in low- 
cost housing has been started; and a neighbor- 
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hood council has been organized which is 
working toward the improvement of health 
services for the area, a summer family fun 
program, and improvement in school programs 
of family education. Last year 3,000 adults 
were enrolled in homemaking and parent 
education classes.—B. I. C. 


Education for civic responsibility, J. C. 
Morrison. School & Soc. 52, No. 1354 
(Dec. 7, 1940) pp. 569-573. 

“From the nursery school to adult forum, 
the essence of education for civic responsibility 
is the cultivation of conscience, the develop- 
ment of the individual who places right above 
benefit, the encouragement of the wise minority 
to do better than government would have 
them do.”—R. V. H. 


Community contacts of 9,122 teachers, L. A. 
Cook and F. GrREENHOE. Soc. Forces 19, 
No. 1 (Oct. 1940) pp. 63-72. 

The authors present a summary of a study 
of a national sample of 9,122 teachers and their 
community relations. Physical mobility, 
social fitness for teaching, teacher participation 
in community life, school and community pres- 
sures, and conduct codes were the items studied. 
—R. V. H. 


PRESCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY 


Children cooperate in school improvement, 
K. D. Wann. Curric. J. 11, No. 8 (Dec. 
1940) pp. 361-364. 

As a result of a study of the part one ele- 
mentary school could play in teaching co-opera- 
tion, an elementary council was organized and 
a project carried out in beautifying the school 
grounds. Each grade carried a different re- 
sponsibility in the project, and members from 
different grades co-operated. Letters were 
written; experts were consulted; and science, 
arithmetic, reading, and writing were learned. 
—B.I.C. 


The adaptation of instruction in reading to 
the growth of children, W. C. OLson and 
S.I. Davis. Educ. Method 20, No. 2 (Nov. 
1940) pp. 71-79. 

The differences in the reading of a group of 
second-grade children given a large amount 
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of freedom in choice of quantity and type of 
books to be read were carefully studied. The 
danger of pressing a child too hard and thus 
arousing a feeling of frustration in children 
whose achievement is in line with his “or- 
ganismic growth” is emphasized.—B. I. C. 


Santa Barbara studies pupil behavior, L. A. 
LAMOREAU and others. Educ. Method 20, 
No. 2 (Nov. 1940) pp. 88-97. 

An intensive study of behavior of certain 
children in the early grades is being made with 
photographic and other records. The reports 
of three children here given suggest the im- 
portance of bearning to live happily and pur- 
posefully in a group and of developing inde- 
pendence in thought and action, self-confidence, 
and a sense of security, together with apprecia- 
tion and consideration for the thoughts and 
actions of others.—B. I. C. 


Nursery schools plus, G. LANGpon and I. J. 
Ropinson. School Life 26, No. 2 (Nov. 
1940) pp. 48-51. 

The family life education program of the 
W. P. A. includes some 1,500 nursery schools 
with nearly 50,000 children enrolled and about 
12,000 classes in parent education and home- 
making. Co-operation has developed with 
many community organizations, and there has 
been definite progress in lifting the standard of 
living among the lower third of the population. 
—B. I. C. 


Is the I. Q. controversy philosophical? J. T. 
Wautoguist. School & Soc. 52, No. 1353 
(Nov. 30, 1940) pp. 539-547. 

Most pragmatists would like to have tests 
measure more than scholastic achievement, 
and many would like to drop the concept of 
intelligence as a separate entity and think of it 
as one aspect of the total personality. Psy- 
chologists appear to agree that certain children 
show changes in I. Q. either up or down, but 
they disagree as to whether or not the environ- 
ment changes the average I. Q. of groups to a 
significant degree. Many teachers appear to 
accept a common-sense point of view: When 
there is low achievement and test data the child 
is considered to have low ability in that ac- 
tivity, or when achievement and test data are 
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high to have high ability in that activity. The 
weight of evidence indicates that in the best 
testing situations in elementary schools at least 
20 per cent of the children may be expected to 
show changes of 10 or more points in I. O.— 
R. V. H. 


SECONDARY 


The place of the core in the curriculum, 
H. Baxsson. Curric. J. 11, No. 7 (Nov. 
1940) pp. 317-320. 

The teacher in the core program has a unique 
opportunity to learn pupil needs and to en- 
courage each pupil to have the kinds of learning 
experiences most important for him. He can 
encourage each pupil to seek these experiences 
both in the core program and in other courses 
which he advises students to elect. To make 
the core the real center of the program means 
developing close interrelations between it and 
other courses elected.—B. I. C. 


Teaching consumer economics, P. W. May- 
NARD. Educ. Digest 6, No. 4 (Dec. 1940) 
pp. 20-22. 

The writer, head of the social science de- 
partment in a midwestern high school, discusses 
the characteristics of what he considers the 
two major lines of development in this field as 
evidenced in practice in high school classes: 
making daily purchases for the home and mak- 
ing major purchases. In describing his own 
course he gives its two basic premises—“‘the 
life income point of view” and “the low-income 
family point of view.”—M. W. 


Person-person interaction between teachers and 
pupils and teaching effectiveness, W. B. 
Brooxkover. J. Educ. Research 34, No. 4 
(Dec. 1940) pp. 272-287. 

An investigation to determine what influence 
the person-to-person interaction between high 
school teachers and pupils has upon the ability 
of the teacher to teach these pupils revealed 
that teachers who have a high degree of person- 
to-person interaction with their students tend 
to be rated high as instructors by these same 
students.—B. I. C. 


The eight-year study of the Progressive Educa- 
I. Preparatory school pat- 


tion Association. 
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terns and college accomplishment, H. E. 
Hawkes. North Central Assocn. Quart. 15, 
No. 3 (Jan. 1941) pp. 253-257. 

The results of the study seem to indicate 
that the school program which concentrates 
on preparing students for fixed college entrance 
examinations is not the only satisfactory way 
of preparing young people to make the most 
of the college experience.—R. V. H. 


The teachers out-talk the pupils, S. M. Corey. 
School Rev. 48, No. 10 (Dec. 1940) pp. 
745-752. 

A study of questions asked in six high school 
classes during one week revealed that teachers 
asked approximately 11 questions for every 
one asked by pupils; over one-third of the 
teachers’ questions were not answered by 
pupils; teachers averaged one question every 
72 seconds; and pupils’ answers averaged 12 
words. If questions asked and answered 
indicate pupil interest and pupil ability to re- 
flect, to make inferences, and to develop gen- 
eralizations, this' picture is not encouraging. 
—B. I. C. 


Attendance of school pupils and adults at 
moving pictures, M. EpmMan. School Rev. 
48, No. 10 (Dec. 1940) pp. 753-763. 

The extent to which school pupils and adults 
in one city attended pictures was determined 
by a study over a five months’ period. Indi- 
vidual children averaged about 38 pictures in 
this time, twelfth-grade pupils about 48. 
Adults were more discriminating than school 
pupils, but twelfth-grade pupils were no more 
discriminating than sixth-grade pupils. There 
seems to be a real need to develop standards by 
which school pupils may judge the value of 
pictures.—B. I. C. 


Seniors survey the high school, L. T. Hopxrs. 
Teachers Coll. Record 42, No. 2 (Nov. 1940) 
pp. 116-122. 

Sincere recommendations are made by senior 
students in all types of high schools in all sec- 
tions of the United States. The changes most 
generally desired have to do with personnel, 
personal relations, a more functional curricu- 
lum, and the pupils’ “stake” in the management 
of the school.—R. V. H. 
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COLLEGE 


Some basic personality needs in their relation- 
ship to student teaching, M. V. O’NeEr. 
Educ. Method 20, No. 1 (Oct. 1940) pp. 
35-36. 

Suggestions are made concerning ways in 
which the supervising teacher may help the 
student teacher satisfy the basic personality 
needs of status, personal value, and success. 
—R. V. H. 


Behavior ratings and scholarship among college 
freshmen, C. G. WRENN and E. B. Cran- 
DALL. J. Educ. Research 34, No. 4 (Dec. 
1940) pp. 259-264. 

A study to discover the value of the rating 
scale for predicting scholastic success of 538 
college freshmen showed definite value from 
certain items in the scale, particularly when 
used in connection with aptitude test scores 
or other criteria.—B. I. C. 


A note on the teaching of social change, J. W. 
Rirey. J. Educ. Sociol. 14, No. 3 (Nov. 
1940) pp. 159-163. 

An analysis of catalogs for institutions of 
higher learning throughout the United States 
indicated that approximately 80 courses were 
offered within the general field of social change. 
The views of social change fall within three 
groups: courses which regard change as some 
form of progress; courses which predicate some 
other theory or examine various theories re- 
garding social change; and courses which lay 
first emphasis not on any theories of change but 
on the ways in which specific social changes 
have actually occurred and on the consequences 
of these changes. The writer includes some of 
the details given in the outlines of some of the 
courses.—M. W. 


Sizing up the faculty, W. W. CHarTERs. 
J. Higher Educ. 11, No. 9 (Dec. 1940) pp. 
457-461. 

A study of systematic evaluation of faculty 
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services by colleges and universities indicates 
that little is being done along this line. How- 
ever, 115 answers to a questionnaire show the 
specifications and procedures for evaluation 
used by the colleges which replied and indicate 
that systematic evaluation is important and 
that better measures are needed.—B. I. C. 


Self counseling for the college student, J. W. 
Duniap. J. Higher Educ. 11, No. 9 (Dec. 
1940) pp. 486-489. 

The University of Rochester collects data 
concerning the aptitudes and abilities of stu- 
dents during the first week of the freshman 
year and at the beginning of the second se- 
mester of both the sophomore and the senior 
years. The counselor explains the data to the 
student, suggests other sources of information, 
and thus enables him to make his own decisions 
on an objective basis. Class advisers are 
trained for these responsibilities, and their 
teaching load is adjusted so that time is avail- 
able for individual work with students.— 
B.I.C. 


Picturesque but—drawn from life, S. Brown. 
Progressive Educ. 17, No. 8 (Dec. 1940) 
pp. 524-533. 

The fine arts sophomores at Newark State 
Teachers College helped in the plan for one of 
the U. S. H. A. developments near the 
College in the regularly scheduled course in 
housing and planning. Sketches, maps, and 
text are used to show how the students secured 
community help and carried the project to 
completion.—R. V. H. 


Selected references on higher education, J. D. 
RussELt and D. T. Hayes. School Rev. 48, 
No. 10 (Dec. 1940) pp. 781-789. 

This annual list of selected references on 
higher education contains several items on 
recent trends in higher education and on ac- 
crediting activities and  considerations.— 
B&G 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


Recent investigations of goat’s milk, A. K. 
Bestey. Am. J. Pub. Health 30, No. 2 
(Feb. 1940) pp. 182-185. 

Experiments conducted at the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry show that milks from the 
Toggenburg and Saanen breeds of goats are 
similar and have the same general composition 
and nutritive value as that from the Holstein 
breed of cows. The average proximate per- 
centage compositions of the goat’s milk and the 
cow’s milk are respectively: 88.29 and 88.19 
water; 4.55 and 4.59 lactose; 3.5 and 3.4 fat; 
3.10 and 3.17 protein; 0.79 and 0.70 ash. 
The inorganic constituents of the ash in mg. 
per 100 cc. of milk are respectively: 114.0 and 
106.0 calcium; 98.0 and 88.0 phosphorus; 
0.068 and 0.072 iron; and 0.053 and 0.057 
copper. The goat’s milk differs from the 
Holstein milk in that its albumin and non- 
protein nitrogen contents are higher and its 
curd is 31 per cent softer. Another out- 
standing species difference is the smaller size 
of the fat globules in the goat’s milk.—E. O. K. 


A comparative study of the chemical composi- 
tion of five varieties of soybeans, R. C. 
BurRELL and A. C. Wore. Food Research 
5, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 1940) pp. 109-113. 
Five varieties of soybeans grown, harvested, 

and stored under similar conditions were 

analyzed for the usual proximate constituents, 
the carbohydrate components, and calcium, 
phosphorus, and magnesium. Three vari- 
eties were representatives of the better edible 
varieties, and two were representatives of vari- 
eties of inferior quality. The only important 
difference between the table and field varieties 
appears to be in the crude fiber content, which 
is considerably higher in the latter. The 
mineral constituents in the three edible vari- 
eties average in percentage of the moisture-free 
material 0.238 for calcium, 0.229 for magne- 
sium, and 0.250 for phosphorus.—P. R. A. 


Determination of iron in liquid food products, 
H. L. Roperts, C. L. BEARDSLEY, and L. V. 


Taytor, Jr. Ind. & Eng. Chem. (Analytical 
Edition) 12, No. 6 (June 15, 1940) pp. 365- 
367. 

The iron content of 18 products was deter- 
mined. The average iron values in parts per 
million are the following: hard bottled cider, 
1.0; fresh orange juice, 1.5; fresh lemon juice, 
1.6; fresh grapefruit juice, 2.0; bottled grape 
juice, 2.0; bottled pineapple juice, 4.2; fresh 
tomato juice, 6.4; bottled apple juice, 8.2; 
canned cherry juice, 9.0; bottled prune juice, 
55.0; bottled beer, 0.15; fresh-brewed coffee, 
0.21; bottled ale, 0.35; bottled ginger ale, 
0.40; bottled whole milk, 0.42; canned English 
ale, 1.4; canned evaporated milk, 1.5; and 
canned English beer, 3.4.—P. R. A. 


The calcium and phosphorus content of certain 
vegetables grown under known conditions of 
fertilization, E. Etmenporr and H. B. 
Prerce. J. Nuir. 20, No. 3 (Sept. 10, 1940) 
pp. 243-253. 

The effect of varying amounts of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium in fertilizer upon 
the moisture, ash, calcium, and phosphorus 
content of four vegetables grown on the same 
type of soil during the same season was studied. 
The authors conclude that under these experi- 
mental conditions the corn and beans grown on 
fertilized soils contained less calcium than 
those grown on the unfertilized soil, while all 
the vegetables examined contained more phos- 
phorus when given fertilizer treatment. How- 
ever, as there is no replication to measure the 
sample-to-sample variation under uniform 
conditions, the significance of differences is not 
established. The variations are not wide 
except for the calcium in the corn samples. 
The average percentages of calcium and phos- 
phorus found for all lots of each food (14 
fertilized and 1 untreated) were as follows: 
beets, 0.025 calcium and 0.041 phosphorus; 
cabbage, 0.043 calcium and 0.024 phosphorus; 
corn, 0.0087 calcium and 0.119 phosphorus; 
and beans, 0.080 calcium and 0.039 phosphorus. 
—P. R. A. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Nutrition and health in Pasadena, H. Borsoox 
and W. L. HAtverson. Am. J. Pub. Health 
30, No. 8 (Aug. 1940) pp. 895-900. 

The diets of 50 Pasadena families were studied 
by the inventory method for two weeks during 
the summer of 1938. Most families which 
spent less than $2.08 a person a week had 
inadequate diets, while nearly all those spend- 
ing more than this had adequate ones. 
Twenty-one families received less than 660 
mg. of calcium a person a day; 41 families had 
less than 4,000 International Units of vitamin 
A; and one-third obtained less than 500 I.U. 
of thiamin, which is considered a ‘“‘somewhat 
unsafe level of B; intake.” Clinical examina- 
tions made of members of 25 of the families 
about a year after the dietary study showed 
no significant deviations in height, weight, 
hemoglobin, tissue turgor, or dental caries 
which could be related to the quality of the 
diets. Assessment of sub-clinical states, how- 
ever, was not attempted. The authors em- 
phasize the need for thorough analysis of the 
effect of suboptimal diet on health. 


The diet of some Australian school boys, 
H. S. H. Warptaw and C. J. Wuire, with 
R. Fisher and N. L. WAKE. Australian 
J. Exptl. Biol. & Med. Sci. 18, (1940) pp. 
9-20; abstracted in Nutr. Abstracts & Revs. 
10, No. 2 (Oct. 1940) p. 376. 

“The boys whose diets were examined were 
boarders at one of 6 schools, members of the 
Great Public Schools’ Association of New 
South Wales and were of ages representative 
of the lower, middle and upper portions of 
secondary schools. Heights, weights and the 
weight :height ratios of the boys examined in 
the present study were definitely better than 
measurements reported of boys of the same 
age attending State-aided schools in the same 
area by Sutton in 1918 and by Bailey in 1933. 
While many of the individual measurements 
were less than the averages of the Christ’s 
College boys reported by Friend, the Australian 
boys were, on the whole, taller and heavier 
than the English boys, the differences in height 


being 0.8 cm. at 11 years, 3.4 cm. at 15 years 
and 2.3 cm. at 17 years to the advantage of the 
Australians. 

“In the dietary investigation, food was 
sampled for a week during May to September 
and September to December to cover the 
ordinary variations of seasonal supply and 
school menus. The daily food intake in terms 
of calories, protein, fat and carbohydrate is 
given for each of 34 age groups from 11} to 
19 years of age, together with the average 
height, weight and surface area of the age 
groups. The food consumed contained, on 
the average, 16.7 per cent protein, 17.5 per 
cent fat, 62.7 per cent carbohydrate and 3.1 
per cent ash, giving a mean calorie value of 1588 
per sq. metre of surface area and 1.60 g. protein 
per kg. bodyweight. The daily calorie intake 
ranged from 1691 at age 11 to 2707 at age 18 
years. The daily intake of fat and carbo- 
hydrate increased with age at a rate similar to 
increase in surface area. The daily intake of 
protein and ash increased at a rate similar 
to the rate of increase in bodyweight. The 
milk consumed daily supplied about 0.8 g. Ca 
and contributed 16.4 per cent of the total 
protein and 10.9 per cent of the energy value 
of the diet. The amount of fat in the diet 
was greater during the colder months of the 
year, but there was an equi-caloric decrease in 
carbohydrate consumption so that the calorie 
value of the diet remained practically con- 
stant.”—W. L. S. 


The physiological and economic bases of nutri- 
tion, J. B. Orr. J. Roy. Inst. Pub. Health 
& Hyg. 

Lecture I. Dietary standards, vol. 2, No. 12 
(Dec. 1939) pp. 661-676. 

Lecture II. The assessment of the state of 
nutrition, vol. 3, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) pp. 
9-24. 

Lecture III. The economic basis of nutrition, 
vol. 3, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 37-51. 

These Harben Lectures delivered at Rowett 

Institute in Aberdeen review and evaluate the 

present status of our knowledge of the subjects 
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indicated. The dietary standards suggested 
by the British Medical Association at minimum 
cost, by the Bureau of Home Economics at 
moderate cost, and by the League of Nations 
without regard to cost, are very similar. Lack 
of accurate methods for assessing nutritive 
status need not hinder public health efforts 
toward improved health, for the final and con- 
clusive test of the state of nutrition is the 
improvement in health which follows the cor- 
rection of a faulty diet. The remarkable im- 
provement in the rate of growth and health 
of children following such treatment is evidence 
of their previous state of nutrition afd of the 
value of extending public health work to secure 
an adequate diet for everyone. The national 
food policy whether in peacetime or war should 
be to increase home production of milk, po- 
tatoes, and vegetables and to give shipping 
space for imported foods to wheat, fats, dried 
milk, and cheese. 


The Oslo meal: Its acceptability among in- 
dustrial workers, M. D. Wricut. J. Roy. 
Inst. Pub. Health & Hyg. 3, No. 10 (Oct. 
1940) pp. 3-8. 

An Oslo meal consisting of a mixed-vegetable 
salad with cheese or fish, junket and fruit, 
and white or whole-meal bread with margarine 
was introduced into a small canteen which 
served lunch to 75 factory and office staff. 
During the first month from 60 to 80 per cent 
of the workers chose the Oslo meal in preference 
to the regular hot lunch of meat, potatoes, 
vegetables, bread, and dessert. A few men 
doing extremely heavy work continued to 
choose the larger hot meal. The cost of the 
Oslo meal, even with its high content of pro- 
tective foods, was the same as for the hot meal; 
it took more time but less fuel to prepare it. 
It is felt that this new type of meal has stimu- 
lated community interest in the health values 
of such a meal, besides contributing to the 
adequacy of the workers’ daily dietary. 


Dietary survey among basic wage earners, 
E. C. G. Witson. Report from the Nutri- 
tion Committee, Appendix A. Medical 
Research Council, New Zealand (March 
1940) mimeo. 

This study was made in 1938 of the nutritive 


value of the diets of 63 families, comprising 
277 members, of wage earners in two industries, 
all at the basic wage level. One-fourth of the 
families had diets which met the standards for 
adequacy set by the Technical Commission of 
the League of Nations. The average food 
expenditure was considered sufficient, if used 
wisely, to purchase a diet adequate in all 
respects. Enough animal protein was used, 
but about one-fifth of the families had too small 
a margin of safety in their total protein intake 
and one-third, in their iron intake. Phos- 
phorus was seldom lacking. The most pro- 
nounced dietary deficiency was in calcium; 
one-half of the individuals studied had less 
than the minimum requirement, and two- 
thirds had an insufficient margin of safety 
above this requirement. The vitamins were 
not considered separately, but records of the 
consumption of ‘“‘vitamin-containing-foods” 
show the use of insufficient milk and cheese 
and of more butter than is necessary. As 
compared with expenditures of typical families 
in the U. S. A. (as given by Sherman) and 
similar data for the United Kingdom, these 
New Zealand families spent more money on 
fats, sugars, vegetables, and fruit and less 
on meat. 


Food expenditures of wage earners and clerical 
workers. Mthly. Labor Rev. 61, No. 2 
(Aug. 1940) pp. 250-266. 

Expenditure for food by 14,469 families 
covered in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
survey of money disbursements of employed 
wage earners and clerical workers indicated 
that at the time the study was made more 
than a fourth did not spend enough for food to 
secure the Bureau of Home Economics “low- 
cost good diet.” Food expenditure per adult- 
male equivalent in the group with the lowest 
total annual unit expenditure was $75 a year 
as compared with $322 spent by the group with 
the highest annual unit expenditure. Differ- 
ences between the food consumption of white 
and negro families could be accounted for by 
differences in incomes. Detailed analysis of 
the diets of 4,000 of these families by the 
Bureau of Home Economics showed that less 
than half of the white families purchased food 
which supplied 0.7 gm. of calcium per adult 
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unit a day (a safe allowance); about a third 
obtained diets high enough in vitamin A to 
insure good visual adaptation in semidarkness, 
and about a fifth obtained the liberal allowance 
of 6,000 International Units per adult unit 
a day; about half the diets furnished less than 
500 I. U. of thiamin and 75 mg. of ascorbic 
acid, the amounts needed for a “good diet,” 
but almost 90 per cent of the diets supplied as 
much as 37 mg., or a “fair” allowance, of 
ascorbic acid. These nutritional inadequacies 
resulted largely from low expenditures for 
milk and green and leafy vegetables, which in 
turn were associated with inadequate incomes. 
This is all the more serious when it is noted that 
44 per cent of all the children were members 
of families whose expenditures did not approach 
the modest W. P. A. “maintenance budget.” 


Economic analysis of the food stamp plan, 
N. L. Gotp, A. C. Horrman, and F. V. 
Wavucu. A Special Report, Bur. Agr. Econ. 
and Surplus Marketing Admin., U. S. Dept. 
Agr. (Oct. 1940) 98 pp. 

This report is essentially a stocktaking 
after about one year of operation of the food 
stamp plan. The purpose of the plan is to 
increase farm income and at the same time 
improve the diets of low-income consumers. 
The blue stamp subsidy makes possible a diver- 
sion of a larger share of the available supply 
from high-income to low-income consumers. 
To the extent that the demand of the former 
group is more inelastic than that of the latter, 
there will be an increase in the combined food 
expenditures of both groups, which is the 
important factor in determining the increase 
in farm income. In order to insure increased 
food consumption rather than substitution of 
surplus foods for those regularly purchased, 
most participants have been required to pur- 
chase orange stamps, good for any food, in order 
to secure blue stamps, good only for “surplus” 
foods. The proportion of blue stamps spent 
for each commodity varies with the number 
and type of commodities on the list. In gen- 
eral, a larger share is used for butter, eggs, 
meats, fruits, and vegetables than for grain 
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products. A study made by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of 1,500 families in Dayton, 
Ohio, compared the diets of those participating 
in the food stamp plan with the diets of their 
low-income nonparticipating neighbors. The 
participants consumed significantly larger 
amounts of eggs, butter, and fruits and tended 
to use slightly more of every item on the 
surplus list than the nonparticipants. The 
nutritive value of diets of participants was 
significantly higher than that of nonpartici- 
pants in vitamins A and C and slightly higher 
in other nutrients. Neither group was re- 
ceiving enough calcium, and no form of milk 
was on the surplus list at the time. In general, 
it is believed that farmers, low-income con- 
sumers, and food dealers would all benefit 
substantially from an expansion of the food 
stamp plan. 


Are we well fed? H. K. STreBexinc. Bur. 
Home Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Misc. Publ. 
No. 430 (Feb. 1941) 26 pp. 

This nontechnical, illustrated report of 
dietary analyses made in conjunction with the 
Consumer Purchases Study shows the nutri- 
tive value of diets of various groups of non- 
relief families in the United States. The 
method of conducting the study and grading 
the diets as “good,” “fair,” and “poor” is 
explained. Results are presented with picto- 
grams, and reasons for the variation in food 
consumption in different sections of the country 
are discussed. Emphasis is placed on the need 
for nutrition consciousness and the increased 
individual and national efficiency and well- 
being that would result if everyone could be 
well fed. It is shown that while income 
determines the money which can be spent for 
food, family size and the homemaker’s man- 
agement determine the quality of the individual 
family dietary. As a group, farm families 
tend to have better diets than city families, 
their home-producing programs allowing more 
protective foods. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by members of the staff of the Department of Nutrition at the College of Home 
Economics, State College of Washington 


FAT METABOLISM 


Fat-deficiency disease of rats. The relative 
curative potencies of methyl linoleate and 
methyl arachidonate with a note on the 
action of the methyl esters of fatty acids 
from cod-liver oil, E. M. Hume, L. C. A. 
Nunn, I. SMEDLEY-MACLEAN, and H. H. 
Smiru. Biochem. J. 34, No. 6 (June 1940) 
pp. 879-883. 

In this investigation the ability of methyl 
arachidonate to increase weight gain and cure 
the skin symptoms of the fat-deficiency disease 
was compared to that of methyl linoleate. The 
methyl] arachidonate was prepared from pig’s 
liver and ox adrenals; 45 rats were maintained 
on the fat-free diet of Burr et al. for 140 days, 
after which the effects of daily supplements 
of 14 and 42 mg. of the fats were compared. 
The average weight increase indicated some 
superiority of the arachidonate in promoting 
weight increase. The methyl linoleate was 
slightly superior in curing skin symptoms. 
When 3 groups of 4 rats each were placed on 
the equivalent of 14, 7, or 34 mg. daily of 
arachidonate and compared with rats re- 
ceiving 14 mg. linoleate, the arachidonate had 
about twice the value of linoleate for increasing 
weight gains. The beneficial effect of both the 
arachidonate and linoleate continued for some 
time after dosage had been suspended. When 
methyl esters of the fatty acids of cod-liver oil 
were given prophylactically to young rats on 
the fat-free diet, they had very little effect 
either in promoting weight increase or in giving 
protection against skin lesions.—V. D. G. 


Fat-deficiency disease of rats. The effect of 
doses of methyl arachidonate and linoleate 
on fat metabolism, with a note on the estima- 
tion of arachidonic acid, I. Smepiey- 
MACLEAN and L. C. A. Nunn. Biochem. J. 
34, No. 6 (June 1940) pp. 884-902. 

The percentages of neutral fat and phos- 
pholipide in liver, kidney, and muscle of rats 
on fat-free diets were compared with those of 
rats receiving doses of linoleate and arachidon- 
Some of the animals were fat-starved 


ate. 


before and after receiving arachidonate for a 
5-week period. There was no significant varia- 
tion between the organs of rats on the fat-free 
diet and those receiving doses of linoleate and 
arachidonate. In rats fed arachidonate and 
then returned to the fat-free diet, the liver 
lipoid substance contained less phospholipin 
and the muscle contained more fat than in the 
case of rats in which the dosage had been con- 
tinued. The increase of fat in the carcass was 
more marked in the rats receiving smaller 
doses of arachidonate before being fat-starved. 
Arachidonic acid was absent from the neutral 
fat of fat-starved rats but occurred in very 
small quantity in the phospholipins of liver 
and muscle.—V. D. G. 


The synthesis of phospholipin in rats fed on the 
fat-deficient diet, G. C. Hevesy and I. 
SMEDLEY-MACLEAN. Biochem. J. 34, No. 6 
(June 1940) pp. 903-905. 

Three groups of rats, one receiving methyl 
arachidonate 38 days before being placed on 
the fat-free diet for 163 days, one receiving 
only the fat-free diet for 215 days, and one 
receiving linolenic acid for 60 days before death, 
were injected with 0.5 ml. solutions of radio- 
active phosphate 4 hours before being killed. 
The amount of radioactive phosphate taken up 
in the phospholipins of the kidneys and livers 
of the three groups showed no significant varia- 
tion. The turnover of phosphate in the muscle 
phospholipin of the rats receiving only the fat- 
free diet was about one-third more active than 
in either of the groups receiving supplements. 
—V. D. G. 


The inertia of highly unsaturated fatty acids in 
the animal, investigated with deuterium, 
K. BERNHARD and R. SCHOENHEIMER. J. 
Biol. Chem. 133, No. 3 (May 1940) pp. 
707-712. 

Two groups of mice were maintained for 
periods of from 7 to 15 days on a diet of dried 
whole-wheat bread which had been extracted 
with ether; in addition, they received heavy 
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water to drink, and one group received also 
subcutaneous injections of concentrated DO. 
The animals were destroyed, and the highly 
unsaturated fatty acids of the body fats were 
separated; but none of the samples contained 
any deuterium above the experimental error of 
the method. Considerable quantities of deu- 
terium in stable combination were found in the 
saturated acids as well as in the total un- 
saturated acids, which consisted mainly of 
oleic acid. These findings indicate that 
stearic, palmitic, and oleic acids are mutually 
interconvertible in the animal body or may be 
synthesized from smaller units, while the 
higher unsaturated acids cannot be synthesized 
but must be obtained from the diet itself. 
—E. N. T. 


The rate of formation of stearic and palmitic 
acids in normal mice, K. BERNHARD and 
R. ScHOENHEIMER. J. Biol. Chem. 133, 
No. 3 (May 1940) pp. 713-720. 

The rate of “uptake” of deuterium into the 
fatty acids of different organs of animals on a 
fat-free diet was studied as an indication of the 
relative “activity” of the various organs in 
regard to fatty acid formation. Fatty acids 
were isolated from the fat tissue, liver, in- 
testinal wall, and kidneys of mice which had 
been given dilute heavy water to drink and 
fed a low-fat diet for from 2 to 15 days. The 
acids were separated into saturated and un- 
saturated fractions, and their deuterium con- 
tent was determined. The highest content 
was found in the liver, indicating the greater 
activity of this organ; the deuterium content 
of the fat of the depots was lowest; while that 
of intestinal wall and kidney was intermediate. 
Although stearic and palmitic acids occur in 
different amounts in the body fat of mice, the 
deuterium content of these acids in animals 
which had received heavy water for two days 
was the same as that of the total saturated 
acids; this was taken as an indication that the 
same relative proportion of the two acids was 
regenerated simultaneously. The fatty acids 
of the body acquired a concentration of deu- 
terium half that of the body fluids in which they 
were formed, suggesting that during synthesis 
about one out of every two stable hydrogen 
atoms was derived from the water.—E. N. T. 
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Fatty acids synthesized by the action of 
thiamin, H. E. LONGENECKER, G. GAVIN, 
and E. W. McHenry. J. Biol. Chem. 134, 
No. 2 (July 1940) pp. 693-699. 

To test the hypothesis that vitamin B; is 
necessary for the synthesis of fat from carbo- 
hydrate, young rats were fed an experimental 
diet devoid of fat, choline, and the vitamin B 
complex for 20 days; then half the group were 
killed and the livers analyzed for various lipide 
fractions. The remainder of the group were 
given supplements of thiamin chloride for 12 
days and then killed. During the depletion 
period the body stores of fat were utilized ap- 
parently without synthesis. When vitamin B; 
was fed there was a rise in both body and liver 
fat, the increase being equivalent to 1.81 gm. 
of fatty acids per 100 gm. of body weight. 
There was also a marked change in fatty acid 
composition; all the acids changed somewhat, 
but the greatest change was in the increase in 
Cys acids from 25 to 41 per cent (molar basis) 
of the total mixed acids. This was taken as 
evidence that fat synthesis was stimulated by 
thiamin.—E. N. T. 


Studies on plasma phosphatase in relation to 
fat metabolism in rats, L. Wem and M. A. 
Russet. J. Biol. Chem. 136, No. 1 (Oct. 
1940) pp. 9-23. 

A micro-method for estimating plasma phos- 
phatase activity in less than 1 c.mm. of 
plasma is described. Albino rats were fasted 
for different periods, and test substances were 
given after 24 hours of fasting. The phos- 
phatase activity was greatly reduced during 
fasting. Only the ingestion of the alcohol- 
ether-soluble portion of the rat diet increased 
the plasma phosphatase level. Starch, glyco- 
gen, glucose, maltose, galactose, xylose, egg 
albumin, edestin, and gluten did not have the 
ability to restore the plasma enzyme activity 
after ingestion. Certain types of unsaturated 
fatty acids, including oleic, erucic, linoleic, 
and linolenic, caused an increase in the low 
plasma phosphatase activity induced by fast- 
ing. Cephalin produced a marked increase in 
plasma phosphatase activity after fasting, while 
lecithin was without action. A diet including 
8 per cent lard produced the highest plasma 
phosphatase activity.—J. A. M. 
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The comparative rate of absorption of some 
natural fats, H. J. Devet, Jr., L. HALLMAN, 
and A. Leonarp. J. Nutr. 20, No. 3 (Sept. 
1940) pp. 215-226. 

The rate at which rats absorbed a fat of low 
saponification number (rape-seed oil) was com- 
pared with that of fats of high saponification 
number (butterfat and coconut oil); that for 
hydrogenated cottonseed oil was compared with 
that for “wintered” cottonseed oil from which 
tristearin had been removed. The fats were 
fed by stomach tube to fasted animals; and 
then after 3, 44, or 6 hours the rats were anes- 
thetized, the gastrointestinal tract was re- 
moved, and the fats remaining in the gut were 
determined. Rats of varying size and weight 
were used, and calculations were made on the 
basis of surface area. Rape-seed oil was ab- 
sorbed most slowly; there were no consistent 
differences for the other fats. When compared 
on the basis of body surface area the amount 
absorbed was uniform for all the rats, but when 
considered on the body weight basis it was 
greater for the larger rats; with rats of similar 
size the amount of fat absorbed increased some- 
what as the amount fed was increased.— 
E. N. T. 


Fat as a factor in the healing of rickets with 
vitamin D, A. KnupseEn and R. J. Fioopy. 
J. Nutr. 20, No. 4 (Oct. 1940) pp. 317-325. 
Assays using piebald rats as experimental 

animals were made according to the U.S. P. XI 

method, and the degree of healing was deter- 

mined by X-ray and by line test. When 5 

per cent hydrogenated fat (Crisco) was added 

to the diet, the healing induced was about 
three times greater than when there was no 
fat in the diet; with 10 per cent and 20 per cent 
fat, healing was lessened; and with 3 per cent 
fat, healing was no greater than with no fat. 
When the calcium carbonate of the diet was 
replaced by calcium soaps containing combined 
fatty acids equivalent to the fatty acids ob- 
tained from hydrolysis of 5 per cent of the 
dietary fat, there was no more healing than 
with the fat-free controls; therefore, the greater 
effectiveness of 5 per cent fat in the diet cannot 
be explained on the basis of the formation of 
calcium soaps.—E. N. T. 
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The influence of fat on calcium and phosphorus 
metabolism, J. H. Jones. J. Nutr. 20, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1940) pp. 367-375. 

Albino rats 25 days old were fed synthetic 
rachitogenic diets in which it was possible to 
vary certain constituents without disturbing 
the quantitative relation of the others. After 
21 days of experiment, analyses were made of 
the calcium and phosphorus in the sera and the 
ash in the femur, and the line test was used. 
The addition of 5 per cent of lard or oleic acid 
caused increased calcification; but as the un- 
saponifiable fraction of lard had no effect, 
the effect of the lard itself could not be at- 
tributed to traces of vitamin D. Varying the 
amount of calcium in the diet did not affect 
the antirachitic properties of the lard; but when 
the phosphorus content of the diet was reduced, 
the healing effect of lard was less pronounced. 
Sodium oleate and calcium soaps of lard were 
without effect. These results tend to disprove 
current theories offered to explain the favorable 
action of fats on calcium and phosphorus 
utilization.—E. N. T. 


The effects of a beef liver fraction upon fat 
synthesis in rats, E. W. McHenry and G. 
Gavin. Science 91, No. 2355 (Feb. 16, 
1940) p. 91. 

A liver fraction prepared in the course of the 
manufacture of an anti-anemic extract from 
beef liver caused rats on a fat-free diet to show 
an increase of from 3 to 7 per cent in body fat 
and from 3 to 17 per cent in liver fat. Choline 
administered even in large doses did not cause 
the liver fat to be normal, but a pancreatic 
extract, lipocaiac, secured this effect in a few 
days. This liver fraction caused a definite 
increase in cholesterol. As the basal diet and 
the liver fraction were both free of cholesterol, 
it seemed likely that the cholesterol increase 
was due to synthesis. It is suggested that 
choline may be concerned with the reduction 
of neutral fat in the liver, while “‘lipocaiac”’ 
possibly exerts its effect on cholesterol esters. 
—J. A.M. 


Comparative curative values of unsaturated 
fatty acids in fat deficiency, G. O. Burr, 
J. B. Brown, J. P. Kass, and W. O. Lunp- 
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BERG. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med. Proc. 44, 

No. 1 (May 1940) pp. 242-244. 

Fat deficiency in albino rats was produced 
by feeding a diet of casein, sucrose, salts, 
yeast, and the unsaponifiable fractions of cod- 
liver oil and wheat-germ oil. When a growth 
plateau was reached and the skin was scaly, 
the animals were used for a study of the cura- 
tive effects of oils and fatty acids. Corn oil at 
20 mg. and 40 mg. levels cured the skin dis- 
ease, possibly because of its high content 
(60+ per cent) of linoleic acid. Linseed oil 
(30 per cent linoleic and 40 per cent linolenic) 
was not so effective. In another test, feeding 
linoleic, linolenic, and arachidonic acids, lino- 
leic was superior to each of the others in cura- 
tive effect. These findings are of particular 
interest as it has been observed by several 
workers that certain oils cure the severe acro- 
dynia accompanying Bg deficiency, and some 
have observed greater curative effects from oils 
high in linoleic acid. Also, the unsaturated 
fatty acids because they show differences in 
growth and skin effects should not be treated 
interchangeably.—J. A. M. 


Butter-fat in dermatitis producing diets, H. A. 
ScHNEDWER. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med. Proc. 
44, No. 1 (May 1940) pp. 266-267. 

To determine the role of butterfat in the 
diet, rats were fed an adequate diet containing 
9 per cent butterfat. The diet was fed in two 
forms: a “fresh” diet made up weekly and 
stored in a refrigerator between feedings and a 
“rancid” diet made up one month before use 
and stored for that period, open to the air, 
in a warm room. The rats fed the fresh diet 
failed to develop any symptoms of dermatitis, 
even after 15 weeks. Those fed a rancid diet 
developed a florid dermatitis in 6 weeks. 
When the rats which had developed dermatitis 
on the rancid diet were changed to the fresh 
diet, the dermatitis was cured in 3 weeks.— 
J. A. M. 
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Nutritive properties of certain animal and vege- 
table fats, R. HOAGLAND and C. G. SNIDER. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Tech. Bull. No. 725 (1940) 
12 pp. 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
the relative nutritive properties of refined 
lard, hydrogenated lard, leaf lard, neutral 
lard, oleo lard, oleo oil, cottonseed oil, hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil, and peanut oil, by 
means of growth and digestion experiments on 
young male albino rats. Each of the solid 
fats was incorporated in an otherwise adequate 
diet in the proportions of 5, 30, and 55 per cent, 
while cottonseed oil and peanut oil were added 
only in proportions of 5 and 30 per cent. 
When the diets contained 5 per cent of fat, 
peanut oil and cottonseed oilinduced the largest 
gains in weight per rat. Considered on the 
basis of gain in weight in relation to the energy 
value of the food consumed, cottonseed oil, 
refined lard, and hydrogenated cottonseed 
oil had the highest growth-promoting values 
and oleo oil the lowest. In the experiments 
with the diets containing 30 per cent of fat, 
refined lard induced the largest gains in weight 
and oleo oil the smallest. When the diet 
contained 55 per cent of fat, leaf lard induced 
the largest gains in weight per rat and hy- 
drogenated cottonseed oil the smallest. On 
the basis of gain in weight for each 100 calories 
consumed, oleo oil induced the largest gain, 
closely followed by refined lard. 

There was no consistent relation between 
the chemical composition of a fat or its melting 
point and the nutritive value of the fat. Ina 
few cases linoleic acid appeared to be a limiting 
factor. The iodine numbers of the undigested 
fatty acids indicated a pronounced selective 
absorption of the unsaturated fatty acids. 

With the possible exception of cottonseed 
and peanut oils, in no case was 5 per cent of 
any one of the fats adequate for the normal 
growth of rats. All fats except oleo oil were 
utilized most efficiently for growth when the 
diet contained 5 per cent of fat.—J. A. M. 
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MISCELLANY 


U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. Recent 
publications distributed free on application 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture as long 
as the supply lasts are: “Closets and Storage 
Spaces” by Maud Wilson, J. Robert Dodge, 
and Elma Edwards, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1865; “Fats and Oils for Cooking and Table 
Use” by Elizabeth Fuller Whiteman and 
Florance B. King, Leaflet No. 204; “Report of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
1940”; “How Professional Women Spend 
Their Money, 1939,’”’ CM 825 (abstracted on 
page 118 of the February JourNaL). 


U. S. Office of Education. Home economists 
will find helpful material in two new numbers 
in the series of blue-covered mimeographed 
documents: Miscellany 2230-3, “Attainable 
Levels of Living: Their Relation to Price 
Levels and Family Income,” and Miscellany 
2230-6, “The Economic Status of the Aged 
and Social Programs for Their Support.” 
While the supply lasts, copies may be obtained 
from the Vocational Division, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Housing. A recent publication that will 
aid in getting a true picture of public housing 
is “A Citizen’s Guide to Public Housing” by 
Catherine Bauer, a well-known worker and 
authority in that field. It is published by 
Vassar College and distributed by the Vassar 
Cooperative Bookshop, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, for 60 cents a copy. 

For somewhat more intensive study there is 
“What to Know about a Housing Project: An 
Outline for Studying Large Scale Develop- 
ments,” which is available for 25 cents from 
the National Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Defense Housing in Our Town”’ is a read- 
able, popular bulletin based on the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s more technical volume ‘“‘Hous- 
ing for Defense” (noted on page 114 of the 
February JourNAL) and intended to help with 
the community’s problem in providing homes 
for workers in defense industries. The price 


will be 2 cents a copy for quantities up to 500 


and 14 cents for larger quantities. The ad- 
dress for orders is Education Department, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York City. 

A classified directory of public housing 
projects, giving the location and description 
of each, is found in “Public Housing Tour 
Guide,” prepared by the National Public 
Housing Conference, 122 East 22d Street, 
New York City; the price is 10 cents. 

An improvement on the usual demonstra- 
tion method of instructing public housing 
tenants in furnishing and caring for their 
homes is seen in the series of free public classes 
started last autumn by the Housing Authority 
of Hartford, co-operating with the Board of 
Education and civic and welfare groups. 
According to Housing Management Bulletin 
for October 14, they meet two nights a week 
for two hours and include purchase, repair, and 
refinishing of furniture and equipment; home 
decoration; cooking; home management; cost 
of living; simple carpentry; and the day-by- 
day care of apartments. 

The U. S. Housing Authority has a long list 
of local authorities which are co-operating 
with community agencies, and reprints from 
its magazine Public Housing are available 
describing several of them. Architectural 
Forum for October carried an account of the 
work of William P. Seaver, assistant adminis- 
trator of the U. S. Housing Authority, who 
supervises the management and operation of 
completed projects. 


Teaching Materials for Adult Education. 
“A List of Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Materials” has been prepared for the education 
and training section of the W.P.A. and issued 
as Technical Series, Community Service 
Circular No. 8, Education Circular No. 3, of 
the Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Film Catalog. The 16th annual edition of 
**1000 and One: The Bluebook of Non-theatri- 
cal Films” follows the same general plan of 
classification as earlier ones, including among 
its heads and subheads domestic science, 
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merchandising and consumer education, educa- 
tion, child care and development, social welfare 
and housing, and other subjects in the home 
economics field. It is a 132-page booklet 
obtainable at 75 cents a copy from the Educa- 
tional Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


White House Conference Reports. Two 
recent publications from the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, deal with the 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, held 
from January 18 to 20, 1940. One contains 
“Preliminary Statements” which were sub- 
mitted to the Conference and which formed 
the basis of its findings and resolutions. The 
second is the ‘Proceedings of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy” and 
includes the general report adopted by the 
Conference; its designation is Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 266. Both are avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., the first for 40 cents and 
the second for 25 cents a copy. 


Nursery Schools. To “help the layman to 
understand what a nursery school is, to know 
what it does for children and parents, and to 
give him some standards for evaluating one,” 
the Association for Childhood Education has 
issued a bulletin ““What Is a Nursery School?” 
by Elizabeth Neterer and Lovisa C. Wagoner. 
It may be purchased for 35 cents a copy from 
the Association headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C, 

According to a November release from the 
U. S. Housing Authority, nursery schools were 
then operating in 24 of its public housing 
projects. During three months 56,160 children 
from tenant families and 5,658 neighborhood 
children had enjoyed the benefits of trained 
supervision. 


Bibliographies on Education for Family Life. 
Dr. Leland Foster Wood is the editor of 
“Family Life, Parenthood, and Young People’s 
Relationships: A Selected Book List,’’ which is 
issued jointly by the Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, and the International Council of Religious 
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Education and the National Council of Church 
Women, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, and sells for 15 cents a copy. Itisa 
classified, briefly annotated, 31-page bibli- 
ography of books and pamphlets on family 
life, family worship and personal devotion, 
marital relationships, home management, child 
guidance, books for young people, and helps 
for leaders and counselors. 

“Books and Pamphlets of Interest to 
Teachers and Specialists in the Field of 
Marriage and the Family” is the title of a 
bibliography by Ernest R. Groves which 
appeared in Social Forces for December 1940. 
It covers publications for the academic year 
1939-40 and gives a brief note on each item. 
Reprints may be obtained for 5 cents each from 
Dr. Katharine Jocher, Social Forces, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 


Infantile Paralysis. The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York City, the organization whose fund- 
raising unit is the Committee for the Celebra- 
tion of the President’s Birthday, distributes 
simple bulletins on the care of patients with 
infantile paralysis, as well as more technical 
reports. 


Mr. Tee Bee Germ in the Films. An 
amusing educational short, “Goodbye Mr. 
Germ,” recently released by the National 
Tuberculosis Association may be obtained on 
loan from any local tuberculosis association. 


Rural Living. Among recent publications 
are “Guideposts for Rural Youth,” prepared 
for the American Youth Commission by E. L. 
Kirkpatrick and distributed by the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., for $1 a copy; “Rural 
America Lights Up,” the story of rural elec- 
trification in the United States, which was 
written by Harry Slattery, administrator of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, and 
published for sale at 25 cents by the National 
Home Library Foundation, Washington, D. C.; 
“Adjusting Farm Family Living,” a leaflet 
prepared by the Bureaus of Home and Agri- 
cultural Economics of the U. S. Department of 
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Agriculture, and distributed free by the Depart- 
ment under the designation of Miscellaneous 
Publication 419. 


Labels. At least three of the many current 
publications on this subject seem appropriate 
for mention here: “Read Your Labels,” pre- 
pared by Helen Dallas and Maxine Enlow for 
the Institute for Consumer Education and 
published as Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 51 
(Consumer Series No. 2) by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, price 10 cents; “A Plan for a Con- 
sumer-Retailer Study of the Value of In- 
formative Grade Labeling for Canned Foods,” 
an outline prepared by the consumer members 
of the National Consumer-Retailer Council 
and published by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association as Consumer Education 
Service Miscellaneous Publication, Series 5, 
No. 3, price 15 cents. “Labels for Canned 
Foods,” a technical bulletin which the National 
Canners Association, Washington, D. C., has 
prepared for the use of its members in formu- 
lating labels as required by the new Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, but of which it will 
send single copies to educators seriously inter- 
ested in the subject. Also of interest are the 
new informative labels put out by the Mer- 
chandising Division of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio, for use on fans, electric water 
heaters, electric ranges, and refrigerators. 
Copies will be sent on request. 


Economic Education. This is the subject 
of the 11th (1940) yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., price $2 in paper, 
$2.30 in cloth. Material of value to home 
economists will be found in several of the ten 
or more chapters by well-qualified specialists 
but notably in “The Consumer Approach to 
Economics” by John M. Cassels and “Survey 
of New Pamphlet Material for Teaching 
Economics” by A. W. Troelstrup. 


Money Management. A new bulletin from 
the Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, is 
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“Money Management for Households: The 
Budget Calendar,” a sample copy of which 
will be sent free on request. 


“‘What Is Social Security.” Ordinary citi- 
zens who wish they understood better what 
the Social Security Act does will welcome the 
little booklet which gives a brief explanation 
of the Act and which the Social Security 
Board, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C., distributes free. 


“Rayon Fabrics.” Jessie Caplin of the 
general extension division, University of 
Minnesota, has thoroughly revised the plano- 
graphed bulletin whose first edition was noted 
on page 350 of the 1939 JourNAL, and has 
added new chapters or units on all-rayon dress 
materials, combination fabrics, and curtain 
and drapery materials. The present price is 
80 cents and the publisher is Riverside Press, 
Inc., 505 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Table Manners. Eight pictures showing 
proper handling of table implements have been 
taken from Beth Bailey McLean’s Meal Plan- 
ning and Table Service and made available in 
small, loose form for mounting in students’ 
notebooks. A larger set, suitable for framing, 
may also be obtained in a portfolio entitled 
“Table Etiquette.” Both sets are published 
by the Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 10 
of the smaller ones selling for 95 cents and 
the portfolio of the larger for $1.80. 


Recipes for Canned Foods. Two new 
popular bulletins for free distribution are: 
“School Lunch Recipes with Canned Foods” 
from the home economics division of the 
National Canners Association, Washington, 
D. C., and “Canned Fish Recipes” from the 
home economics department of the American 
Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 


For the Gourmet. Mme. Pearl V. Metzel- 
thin is now editor of Gourmet, The Magazine 
of Good Living, published monthly by Earle 
R. MacAusland, 330 West 42d Street, New 
York City. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Conference on Consumer Education. The 
Institute for Consumer Education has called 
the third National Conference on Consumer 
Education to meet at Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, on April 7, 8, and 9, 1941. The 
theme will be “Consumer Education for Life 
Problems.” 

Omicron Nu. The biennial conclave will be 
held at Michigan State College on June 20 and 
21, just before the A.H.E.A. meeting in 
Chicago. This will be the first time that a 
conclave has been held in the home of Alpha 
chapter, where the organization was founded 
in 1915. 

Metropolitan Museum. This year’s lecture 
program at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has been enlarged by several week-day courses 
and will extend through May. On Tuesdays 
Grace Cornell offers both morning and after- 
noon courses dealing with design in clothing, 
house furnishings, and similar topics. 

Contemporary Handwoven Textiles. The 
second exhibition of textiles assembled in com- 
petition open to American handweavers has 
been booked for 20 galleries in the United 
States and Canada. Coming places and dates 
are: Iowa City, March 2 to 23; Dallas, Texas, 
April 6 to 27; Lubbock, Texas, May 4 to 25; 
Seattle, Washington, June 1 to 22; Vancouver, 
British Columbia, July 6 to 27. Additional 
information may be obtained from the director, 
Lou Tate, 1725 Third Street, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Educational Policies Commission. The 
National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, who 
established the Commission for five years end- 
ing on December 31, 1940, have renewed it for 
another four years. Twenty-five per cent of 
the members will be new. The Commission 
plans to hold a series of conferences on teach- 
ing citizenship in the secondary schools. 


National Safety Congress. Time and place 
for the 1941 Congress are to be October 6 to 10, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

American Public Health Association. The 
executive board of the Association announces 
that the 70th annual meeting will be held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 14 to 17, 
1941. Headquarters for the meeting will be 
Convention Hall, and residence headquarters 
at the Hotel Traymore. A New Jersey com- 
mittee responsible for local aspects of the meet- 
ing is being formed under the direction of Dr. 
S. L. Salasin, health officer of Atlantic City. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Home Economics Association. The 
fall meeting was held in Tucson on November 8. 
The morning session was devoted to a talk on 
“Goals for Nutrition in National Defense” by 
Dr. Ethel Thompson and a symposium on hous- 
ing in which C. W. Matthews (city planning 
specialist), Munday Johnson (F.H.A. repre- 
sentative), and Richard Morse (architect) par- 
ticipated. Following luncheon at the Pioneer 
Hotel, Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood spoke on 
“Opportunities for Home Economists in the 
National Defense Program.” Later in the 
afternoon the staff of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics of the University of Arizona were 
hostesses at a tea, and the visitors had an 
opportunity to inspect the new foods labora- 
tory. 

University of Arizona. Mrs. Katharine 
Vaughn is substituting in the nursery school 
during the illness of Faye Jones. 

While visiting the Agricultural Experiment 
Station in October, Sybil L. Smith of the U. S. 
Office of Experiment Stations spoke before the 
Home Economics Club on “Nutrition in 
National Defense.” The Club celebrated 
Ellen H. Richards’s Day on December 3 with 
a dinner at El Merendero. The guest of honor, 
Dr. T. C. Chapman, dean of the School of 
Mines, gave “Reminiscences of Mrs. Richards.” 
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CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Because of the new requirements for A.H.E.A. 
membership, the membership campaign in the 
state got under way early in September, and 
the response has been most gratifying. 

Northern Section. Recent publications by 
section members are: “Surplus Commodities 
and the School Lunch Program”’ by Elizabeth 
Thompson and “Child Development” by 
Catharine Landreth of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

North Central Section. Publications by 
members of this section include: “Recent 
Discoveries in Nutrition with Their Applica- 
tion to Public Health” by Dr. L. Jean Bogert, 
“What’s Behind a Recipe?” by Mary Meade of 
Sperry Flour Company, “How to Dress to 
Suit Your Personality” by Mrs. Helen Clark of 
Sacramento Junior College, and ““New Textiles 
—Their Use and Care” by Dr. Ellen B. Mc- 
Gowan of the University of California. 

Bay Section. During the convention of the 
American Vocational Association in San Fran- 
cisco from December 16 to 20 (see page 172) 
Mrs. Edith McNab Murphy, supervisor of 
home economics in San Francisco, assisted by 
Lillian Johnson, president of the Bay Section 
Home Economics Association, was hostess to 
the large group of visiting home economists. 

Dr. Flora Rose, who recently retired as head 
of home economics at Cornell University, is 
enjoying leisure at the home of Claribel Nye in 
Berkeley. 

Central Section. Speakers at the fall meet- 
ings at which the year’s program was planned 
were Maud D. Evans, state president; Florence 
V. Ritchie, state membership chairman; Mrs. 
Grace Blount, state homemaking chairman for 
the P.T.A.; and Dr. Ellen B. McGowan of the 
University of California. 

A helpful directory of section and committee 
members was prepared in October. 

Southern Section. Fall programs included 
an annual fashion show; the annual dinner 
meeting, with a report on the A.H.E.A. con- 
vention and a talk by Mrs. Irene T. Heineman, 
assistant superintendent of public instruction 
for California, on “How May Home Econo- 
mists Aid in Defense?”’; annual student club 
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convention with 250 in attendance; Christmas 
meeting at Beverly Hills Hotel, with Dr. 
Wendy Stewart speaking on “Laws Pertaining 
to the Family” and Geoffrey Morgan on “Com- 
merce and Culture’’; discussion of “‘ways and 
means,”’ especially “means,” for the A.H.E.A. 
convention in 1943. 

A committee headed by Mrs. Iris Albert, 
assistant supervisor of vocational and practical 
arts in Los Angeles city schools, has published 
a working plan for “Home Economics and 
Emergency Services.” 

Emma Ueland, southern section president, 
keeps her executive board of 30 members ac- 
tively at work promoting all phases of the home 
economics program, 

Orange County Subsection. A _ subsection 
adjusted to requirements of the California and 
American Home Economics Associations was 
organized this fall. Officers are Bessie M. 
Miller and Marjorie Lynn. 

San Diego Section. A strenuous member- 
ship drive and programs designed to meet 
community needs and help the teachers of 
homemaking subjects have occupied the atten- 
tion of section members. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
Joint refresher courses, sponsored in New 
Haven on February 14 and 15 by the Associa- 
tion and the Connecticut Dietetic Association, 
included general sessions and separate panel 
discussions for home economists in nutrition 
work, clothing, and institutional management. 
They were led respectively by Margaret S. 
Chaney of Connecticut College for Women; 
Helen Zwolanek, Saint Joseph College; and 
Elizabeth Jensen, president of the Connecticut 
Dietetic Association. Speakers included Ade- 
line Wood, Mary Evans, and Mary de Garmo 
Bryan—all of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics; Mrs. Laura Hale Gorton of the 
Governor’s Defense Committee for Connecti- 
cut. 

Connecticut College. In January, Abigail 
A. Eliot, director of the Nursery Training 
School of Boston, addressed a meeting at the 
College of the New London branch of the New 
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England Association for Nursery Education on 
“The Place of Nursery Schools in the Com- 
munity.” 

Among the foreign students studying at the 
College this year is a fine young woman from 
Sweden who is majoring in home economics. 

Saint Joseph College. The elementary 
clothing class, accompanied by Helen Zwo- 
lanek and Margaret M. Conner, instructors, 
enjoyed a field trip through the Cheney Silk 
Mills of Manchester in December. 

Two pre-Christmas projects of the Home 
Economics Club were the filling of Christmas 
stockings for the children at Saint Agnes’s 
Home and the provision of refreshments for 
the old people at Saint Mary’s Home. 

University of Connecticut. The annual 
Home Economics Club banquet was held on 
December 10 in the dining room of the New 
Women’s Dormitory. Mrs. Charles Wheeler, 
one of the first members on the home economics 
staff of the University, was guest speaker. 

Extension Service. Gladys E. Stratton, 
specialist in home management, has been 
“loaned” for three months to the New Jersey 
Extension Service to organize its home man- 
agement work in return for the loan last year 
of Mrs. Marion F. McDowell for three months’ 
work on a family relations project in Con- 
necticut. 

Connecticut home demonstration agents re- 
ceived training in making cotton mattresses 
from Nell Pickens, home management special- 
ist in Alabama, and Lucille Mallette, home 
demonstration agent. 

Hamden High School. Louise Stoddard, 
teacher of related art at the School and state 
chairman of the related art committee for 
Connecticut, died in the New Haven Hospital 
on December 1. Miss Stoddard came to Con- 
necticut from the University of Minnesota. 

Hartford. On January 1 Dorothea F. Behm, 
formerly managing dietitian in the Syracuse 
Central High School, became director of cafe- 
terias for the Hartford Board of Education, 
succeeding Mary Kelly, now in charge of 
cafeterias operated by the Aetna Insurance 
Company. 

Over 800 women attended a series of 15 low- 
cost food demonstrations arranged during 


November by the Hartford Nutrition Com- 
mittee with the co-operation of many home 
economists, social workers, and others. The 
purpose was to show the nutritive value of 
surplus commodities available through the 
stamp plan and how these foods can be part 
of well-balanced meals. To promote the cot- 
ton stamp plan a luncheon cloth costing only 
nine cents, made by fringing a brightly designed 
percale, was used on the table on which the 
meals were displayed. 

Correction. On page 64 of the January 
JOURNAL it was erroneously stated that Violet 
Higbee had joined the staff of the Connecticut 
Extension Service. She is now home eco- 
nomics specialist for the Rhode Island Exten- 
sion Service, with headquarters at Kingston. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. At a joint dinner meeting with 
the D. C. Dietetic Association on December 9, 
Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, then chief 
of the civic groups section of the Consumer 
Protection Division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, gave the talk which 
appears on page 152 of this JouRNAL. 

The nutrition service committee has studied 
local problems and has outlined certain areas 
of work to aid in strengthening human defense. 
The existence of this committee has been 
brought to the attention of the D. C. Defense 
Council. 

Homemakers’ Section. Dr. Winifred Rich- 
mond, psychiatrist at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
and author of The Adolescent, addressed the 
group on January 13 on “Mental Hygiene and 
the Homemaker.” 

The section is co-operating in the study of 
maturity being supervised by Dr. Ruth Lind- 
quist of Kansas State College for the home- 
making department of the A.H.E.A. 

The project to promote informative grade 
labels for canned foods authorized by the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council and spon- 
sored by the A.H.E.A. was outlined by Dr. 
Alice Edwards of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service at the December meeting. The 
homemakers voted to co-operate and appointed 
a committee to make arrangements. 
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GEORGIA 


Brenau College. Rhoda Collins, the new 
head of the home economics department, is in 
charge of classes in foods, child development, 
and household management. 

Jeannette Roemmele is in charge of those in 
clothing, textiles, and house furnishing. 

All girls at Brenau are co-operating with the 
Red Cross by knitting, sewing, or crocheting 
for refugees. The home economics students 
are also preparing lunches and constructing 
garments for children in the W.P.A. nursery 
school. 

Georgia State College for Women. The 
home economics department has added a rural 
life division under the direction of J. Wilson 
Comer, who has had several years’ experience 
in teaching vocational agriculture in the state. 
A course in Problems in Rural Home Living, 
which gives practical work with selected farm 
families in the county, and one on landscape 
architecture are being offered under his direc- 
tion. It is hoped to further this work in a 
rural home management project to be directed 
by Mr. Comer in co-operation with Mrs. 
Comer, a trained home economist. 

Mary Sue Johnson, a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee, is teaching in the 
clothing division. She succeeds Mrs. Aline 
Owens, who resigned last June. 

Mrs. Artie Belle Lowe has succeeded Mildred 
Bennett, who resigned as supervising teacher 
of home economics in Peabody High School. 

University of Georgia. Alice Beall repre- 
sented the Georgia teacher-training program 
at the ten-day A.A.A. conference which began 
in Washington, D. C., on January 14 for the 
purpose of studying the provisions of the 
agricultural conservation program in relation 
to problems of the South and determining 
which provisions can be used by teacher 
trainers in attaining their objectives. 

Lillian Schmidt, who was on leave for study 
at the University of Minnesota during the 
fall quarter, has resumed her duties as asso- 
ciate professor of home economics education. 

Farm Security Administration. Georgia is 


divided into 12 F.S.A. districts, with 155 home 
management supervisors to carry on an active 
program. 


“‘live-at-home”’ Each district is 
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supervised by a home economist, with Ruby 
Thompson as associate state director in charge 
of home management. 


HAWAII 


Department of Public Instruction. Susan 
Burson of the U. S. Office of Education arrived 
on December 24 to spend a month visiting 
homemaking classes with Mrs. Caroline Ed- 
wards, supervisor of vocational homemaking 
education for the Territory. At a home 
economics staff meeting at the University of 
Hawaii Miss Burson discussed new trends of 
teaching and ways of making home economics 
instruction more effective. 

Oahu Educational Association. The annual 
meeting of the homemaking section on Decem- 
ber 6 at McKinley High School, Honolulu, 
included a review of Hawaiian and Pacific 
Foods and an announcement of summer school 
courses at the University of Hawaii by Kath- 
erine Bazore; a discussion of activities on other 
islands by Dorothy Hill; reports on home 
projects of students; and a discussion of school- 
girl interests by Mildred Blair, councilor, 
Punahou School. 

University of Hawaii. Carey D. Miller has 
received an invitation from the National 
Research Council of the Philippines to discuss 
emergency food materials in Hawaii as part 
of a nutrition symposium at the Seventh 
Pacific Congress in Manila in 1943. 

Dr. Camilo Osias, commissioner of the 
Philippine Islands, and his wife were recent 
campus visitors en route from Washington, 
D. C., to Manila. 

Mew Ung Chock, a graduate student, now 
student director of food service in the new 
girls’ co-operative dormitory on the campus, 
has been appointed a student dietitian in 
Montefiore Hospital, New York City. 

Student Club. At the Christmas dinner 
party in Hemenway Hall, the club reported the 
sale of toys and also 700 pounds of fruitcake 
baked in the Home Economics Building. 
Part of the proceeds will be used to refurnish 
the students’ restroom in the building. 

Eleanor Matsumoto, a senior, was chosen to 
attend the Y.W.C.A. conference at Asilomar, 
California, in December. 
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IDAHO 


State Board for Vocational Education. 
Lillian Navratil, state supervisor of home 
economics education, and Bonnie Lange, 
supervisory teacher at Orofino, represented 
Idaho at the A.V.A. meeting in San Francisco. 

Susan Burson of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion was an Idaho visitor on November 25 
and 26. 


INDIANA 

Butler University. While Ida B. Wilhite, 
head of the department of home economics, 
is on a year’s leave of absence due to illness, 
Kathryn Journey is acting head of the depart- 
ment and Dr. Agnes Tilson Adcock and Mrs. 
Cora Zell Ackerman are teaching her classes. 

Sina Faye Fowler is the new director of the 
cafeteria, assisted by Elizabeth Allbee. 

Indiana Central College. Loreen Jacobsen 
of the National Livestock and Meat Board 
demonstrated meat cookery before the foods 
class, faculty wives, and women in the com- 
munity on November 25. 

On December 18, 50 girls and boys from a 
near-by elementary school attended a Christ- 
mas party sponsored by the general home 
economics class, which is composed of girls 
preparing to be elementary school teachers. 
Each child was given an article of clothing and 
a game or toy. 

Farm and Home Conference. Outstanding 
programs during the Conference at Purdue 
University the week of January 13 were: the 
Music Festival when over 2,000 farm women 
put on an evening’s program under the leader- 
ship of A. P. Stewart; the annual luncheon of 
the Indiana Home Economics Association in 
the Purdue Memorial Union, at which 1,100 
women were present and Mrs. John Cravens, 
hostess at the Riley Hospital, Indianapolis, 
told what the hospital is doing for handicapped 
children; and a “Know Your State” luncheon, 
when Edna Banta, a naturalist, depicted life 
in our state parks. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. In order better to 
utilize their laboratory time, students in 
interior design use perspective drawings of 
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rooms for experimenting with color and 
arrangement. 

Dean Genevieve Fisher spoke on “Home 
Economics in Women’s Education” at the 
meeting of the home economics section of the 
regional conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations in Havana, Cuba, 
from December 26 to 28 (see page 174). 

Mary Gabrielson, instructor in textiles and 
clothing since 1921, has resigned to join her 
family in Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Mattie Pattison is spending the winter and 
spring quarters in study at the University 
of Chicago. 

Florence Fallgatter, head of home economics 
education, and Mary Lyle attended the A.V.A. 
meeting in San Francisco in December (see 
page 172). 

O. Settles and two graduate students in 
textiles and clothing recently made a study 
of Guatemalian textiles available at the 
Chicago Art Institute and in private collec- 
tions in the city. 

Iowa State Teachers College. Rosemary 
Johnston, ’39, who has been a stylist with 
the Butterick Pattern Company, conducted 
a personality clinic under the auspices of the 
Woman’s League in the early winter. 

“Adapting Secondary Education to the 
Democratic Ideal’ is to be the theme of the 
annual Conference on Secondary Education 
scheduled for March 29 and 30. The home 
economics department is planning a series of 
round-table discussions. 

Farm Security Administration. At the series 
of district farm and home management meet- 
ings held early in the year for the entire F.S.A. 
personnel, the extension home management 
and farm management specialists described 
the findings of the analysis of 133 family 
record books from Union County. In this 
experimental county additional supervision is 
given to F.S.A. families; and detailed analysis 
of their progress is made each year. In three 
years 63 families have shown progress in can- 
ning fruits and vegetables; in the use of milk 
and eggs; in participation in community 
activities; and in newspaper and magazine 
subscriptions. The experiment station, ex- 
tension service, and sociology department 
have co-operated in the project. 
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KANSAS 


Kansas State College. Fall visitors in- 
cluded: Beth Bailey McLean of Swift and 
Company; Esther Latzke of Armour and 
Company; Dr. Rebekah Gibbons of the 
University of Nebraska; Dr. Abby Marlatt, 
formerly of the University of Wisconsin; 
Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan of the University of 
California at Berkeley; Dr. Paulena Nickell 
of Iowa State College; and Dean Ava B. 
Milam of Oregon State College. 

At the New York meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association, Mrs. Bessie Brooks West 
was elected chairman of the section on pro- 
fessional education. En route to the meeting, 


Mrs. West and Dr. Martha S. Pittman visited 
hospitals and colleges offering training courses 
in dietetics for student dietitians. 

Nora Bare has resigned to become home 
adviser in the Illinois Extension Service, with 
headquarters at Taylorville. 


LOUISIANA 


State Department of Education. Dr. Muriel 
Brown of the U. S. Office of Education held 
district conferences at Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Louisiana State Normal College, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, and Louisi- 
ana State University on February 17, 18, 19, 
and 20, respectively. 

The state school lunch program, sponsored 
by the Department, has enabled 1,972 schools 
to serve 169,498 children a hot lunch or a 
supplementary lunch without charge. This 
project is made possible by a grant of $250,000 
from the Legislature, by Surplus Marketing 
Administration commodities, by W.P.A. and 
N.Y.A. labor, and by contributions made by 
local patrons and organizations. 

Mrs. Ruby Dunckelman has a leave of 
absence from Louisiana State Normal College 
to assist in supervising N.Y.A. home economics 
projects in the national defense program of the 
State Department of Education. 

Louisiana College. Students and teachers 
are assisting in the state and national defense 
programs by ippearing on radio broadcasts 
and teaching units in foods and nutrition for 
local P.T.A. groups and the Red Cross Can- 
teen Corps. 
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Plans have been worked out for a permanent 
income for the Home Economics Club through 
the sale of recipe files and catering service. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. A survey 
this fall showed that all but one of the thirty- 
seven 1940 home economics graduates are em- 
ployed, married, or doing graduate work. 

In response to increased demand, a new 
course, Nursery School Supervision, is to be 
offered during the spring semester. 

Louisiana State University. Sarah Lee, 
formerly of Texas State College for Women, 
is assistant professor of textiles at the 
University. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Marie 
Louise Comeaux discussed co-operation be- 
tween the college home economics department 
and the F.S.A. at the Southern District meet- 
ing of the F.S.A. in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Marie Caillet, who last year taught at Dodd 
College, Shreveport, is assistant professor 
of textiles and clothing. 

Between 20 and 30 high school home eco- 
nomics departments had exhibits at the Mid- 
Winter Fair sponsored by the Institute. 

The home economics department broadcasts 
every Tuesday over the local broadcasting 
station on some phase of home economics 
relating to national defense. 

Extension Service. Margaret Brumby was 
appointed clothing and house furnishings 
specialist on January 1. 

“Food for Defense” is the title of a new 
series of bulletins now being published for the 
use of home demonstration club members. 

A Louisiana 4-H club girl, Ruth Childress of 
East Baton Rouge Parish, won national honors 
in the food preservation contest of the 4-H 
Club Congress held in Chicago from December 
1 to 6. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. A 
preliminary list of 855 trained home economists 
in the state has been compiled by the registra- 
tion committee, which reports that its work 
is progressing satisfactorily. 

The nutritionists and dietitians section held 
a meeting in Portland on January 24 with 
Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge as guest speaker. 

Three Bingham Foundation scholarships, 
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available to Maine dietitians, doctors, and 
technicians for a month’s study at the New 
England Medical Center, have recently been 
awarded to members of the Association. 
Elizabeth Waters completed her course at the 
Food Clinic at the Boston Dispensary the last 
of December; Flora Harriman studied at the 
Pratt Diagnostic Hospital during January; 
and Glenna Woodbury followed her in 
February. 

Nasson College. For the past three years 
members of the nutrition classes at the College 
have been helping the Red Cross chapter in 
Sanford by giving guidance in food planning 
and preparation to women from low- and 
medium-income groups. Under the super- 
vision of their instructor the girls go into 
homes of individual members for demonstra- 
tions and discussions. 


MARYLAND 


Extension Service. “Agriculture, Exten- 
sion, and Defense” was the theme of the annual 
State Extension Conference at the Southern 
Hotel in Baltimore on December 6 and 7. 
Dr. E. -V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity spoke before the home demonstration 
agents on “Newer Things in Nutrition” and 
before a joint conference with county agentsand 
specialists on “Nutritional Needs for Defense.” 

The County Achievement Days were out- 
standing this year in demonstrating the quality 
of leadership to be found among rural women 


of the state. Their participation on the pro- 
gram, interest in planning home projects, and 
willingness to give both time and talent, are 
raising the standards of home living and 
family relationships to a very high plane. 

“Better Family Living,” with emphasis on 
nutrition, will again be the theme of county 
programs for Homemakers’ Clubs this year. 

Annual reports show that more Maryland 
farm families were reached by home demon- 
stration work in 1940 than in any previous 
year of extension work in the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


State Nutrition Council. In November, 20 
leaders in nutrition and home economics in 
Massachusetts were appointed by Hugh P. 
Baker, president of Massachusetts State 
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College, as members of a state nutrition council 
that will formulate plans for defense work in 
this field. An action committee headed by 
May Foley of the Extension Service will direct 
the work of the larger committee. 


MICHIGAN 


Northern State Teachers College. Adah 
Hess, formerly supervisor of home economics 
in Illinois and for several years head of the 
home economics department at the College, 
retired on July 1 and is now living in Misha- 
waka, Indiana. 

Mrs. Ruby Richey has succeeded Miss 
Hess, and Jane Bemis and Dr. Leita Davy 
are other new members on the homemaking 
staff. 

Michigan Committee on Nutrition for 
National Defense. Representatives of 21 
organizations and agencies concerned with 
nutrition responded to a call from Dr. Marie 
Dye of Michigan State College to attend an 
organization meeting this fall. The objective 
of this group is to help Michigan citizens by 
aiding in the extension of nutrition information 
through qualified agencies; planning low-cost 
diets and suggestions for adequate diets for 
various population groups; helping with food 
production plans; and giving information on 
nutrition to lay groups. 

Melvindale. Over 200 guests attended the 
dedication in November of the high school’s 
two-story Dutch Colonial homemaking cot- 
tage. On the first floor are 5 unit kitchens, a 
small home kitchen, living room, and dining 
room; on the second floor, a general home- 
making classroom, bedroom, nursery, bath, 
and nurse’s office. The basement houses a 
fully equipped school cafeteria. 

Onekema. The new homemaking depart- 
ment of the Onekema Consolidated School was 
enthusiastically received by the community 
when it was dedicated at the first P.T.A. meet- 
ing of the year, which was planned and con- 
ducted by homemaking students. The de- 
partment has a clothing unit, unit kitchens, 
and a living room. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
“What’s Happening in Home Economics in 
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Our State” was the topic for the January 
meeting, when short talks were given by repre- 
sentatives of work in nutrition, home eco- 
nomics education, home economics in business, 
and government agencies, including the F.S.A. 
and W.P.A. 

State Nutrition Council. Dr. Russel M. 
Wilder of the Mayo Clinic met with the 
Council on December 31 to discuss nutrition 
in national defense. Dr. Wilder heads an 
advisory committee appointed by the National 
Research Council to help plan the role of 
nutrition in the national defense program. 

University of Minnesota. Margaret Brew 
has been appointed head of the textiles and 
clothing section, a position formerly held by 
Marion Weller, who retired recently. 

Carl Agrell, last year’s president of the 
Minnesota Home Economics Association, has 
been teaching at the University during the 
winter quarter. 

Vetta Goldstein gave an illustrated lecture 
on “The Mysterious City of Angkor” on 
January 12 at the Institute of Arts. Several 
years ago Miss Goldstein visited this remark- 
able city in the Cambodian jungle in the 
company of the French archaeologist Albert 
Foucher. 

Wylle B. McNeal, chief of the home eco- 
nomics division, and Dr. William O’Brien of 
the Medical School have planned a short 
course for hospital administrators that will 
include talks on frozen fruits and vegetables, 
meats, and dairy products. 

Adult Education. “Organization and Pro- 
motion of Adult Classes,” “How Adults 
Learn,” and “Needs of Homemakers Today” 
were topics discussed at the adult education 
conference conducted in Duluth in December 
by Anna Krost of the University of Minnesota 
and attended by 35 people interested in 
teaching adults. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Clara Gebhard 
Snyder of the Wheat Flour Institute in Chicago 
and Mrs. Sylvia Shiras of the Household 
Research Center in Milwaukee were among 
the visiting speakers on the home economics 
program for Farm and Home Week held from 
January 20 to 25 at University Farm. 

Home economists are participating in the 
program for the annual short course for locker 
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storage operators. The number of frozen- 
food lockers in the state has increased from 
4 in 1935 to 319 in November 1940. 


MISSISSIPPI 


State Nutrition Committee. At the meeting 
in Jackson on November 29 the manuscript 
for three leaflets, requested at the previous 
meeting, was put into the hands of the dis- 
tribution subcommittee for publication and 
distribution through county co-ordinating 
councils. Publication and partial distribution 
of a food plan for Mississippi families of 
moderate income was reported. 

Curriculum Study. Marie White of the 
U. S. Office of Education spent three weeks 
in November visiting Mississippi State College 
for Women, Delta State Teachers College, and 
Mississippi Southern College to assist in a 
co-operative study of the home economics 
curriculum. Ruth Wallace, head of voca- 
tional home economics in Mississippi, accom- 
panied Miss White and assisted in the study. 

Jackson Negro College. Remodeling being 
done on the campus includes a new wing to 
house the offices and laboratory of the exten- 
sion home economics division. 

Mississippi Southern College. Neta McFee 
is acting head of the home economics depart- 
ment while Bertha Fritzsche is on leave for 
study at the University of Chicago. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
May Cresswell and Dr. Dorothy Dickins were 
invited by Martha Dinwiddie, regional chief 
of home management for the F.S.A., to 
participate in a group discussion at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, on college training for em- 
ployment in the F.S.A. 

The home economics department has in- 
stituted a homemaker’s program over WCBI 
each Saturday morning from 11:30 to 12:00. 

Ouida Thompson, formerly of Alabama 
College, has joined the staff to supervise 
student teaching at Lee High School and serve 
as faculty adviser in Mabel Ward Home 
Management Home. 

Student Clubs. Mississippi student clubs 
met at Mississippi Southern College on 
November 15 and 16. “The Part That We, 
as Home Economists, Can Play in the Defense 
Program” was discussed. 
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Extension Service. On January 1 Winnie 
Agnes Russell became home demonstration 
agent in Smith County, succeeding Mrs. 
Lucille Stennis. The latter has been trans- 
ferred to Neshoba County to replace Celia 
South, now assistant in the oflice of the South- 
east District home demonstration agent. 

On January 1 Mrs. Cora Greaves retired 
after 17 years of service as home demonstration 
agent in Simpson County. 

In the public speaking contest sponsored 
by the Mississippi Farm Bureau, Mrs. Knox 
Austin of Warren County won first place; 
and she and her coach, Mrs. Judson Purvis, 
Warren County home demonstration agent, 
were guests of the Farm Bureau at the national 
meeting in Baltimore. 

Farm Security Administration. The F.S.A. 
home management personnel has been in- 
creased to 140 home supervisors and assistant 
home supervisors, 9 district home management 
supervisors, and 1 associate state director. 

The 9 landscape schools held recently placed 
special emphasis on landscaping tenant-pur- 
chase homes and farmsteads. 

Demonstration clothing kits containing 
attractive garments made from inexpensive, 
durable material are being furnished to home 
management supervisors for use in teaching 
families how to secure more adequate clothing 
on a limited income. 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri. Friends of Bertha 
K. Whipple, a teacher of nutrition at the 
University for 20 vears, were shocked to hear 
of her death from angina pectoris at her home 
in Columbia on December 17 after a brief 
illness. Born in Chelsea, Massachusetts, Miss 
Whipple received her A.B. from Smith College 
and her M.S. from the University of Chicago. 
She New Boston, New 
Hampshire. 


was buried at 
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MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The council met in Butte on November 16 
with the president, Mrs. Bertha Olsen, in 
the chair. 

The annual meeting will be held in Great 
Falls on March 21 and 22. 

Curriculum Study. Mrs. Edith Harwood, 
state supervisor of home economics education, 
has announced that “A Curriculum Study of 
Home Economics in Secondary Schools in 
Montana” is ready for distribution. 

University of Montana. The University is 
co-operating with the Missoula County High 
School on plans for a new home economics 
department to be used as a second practice 
teaching center by the University. 

Caroline Griffith has returned to the Uni- 
versity as director of Corbin Hall and assistant 
director of residence halls after a year’s leave 
of absence, during which she was director of 
residence halls at Hampton Institute. 

Extension Service. Orpha Brown, home 
demonstration agent in Fergus County, has 
been granted leave for graduate study at 
Columbia University. During her absence 
Claris Brown, agent-at-large, will act as home 
demonstration agent. 

A mattress-making training school for exten- 
sion workers was held in Bozeman on November 
15 and 16 under the direction of Minnie May 
Grubbs and Leta Bennett, both from the 
Texas Extension Service. 

Farm Security Administration. The tenant- 
purchase program is operating in 6 counties 
in Montana. Home management supervisors 
assist with home management plans for new 
and remodeled houses on the recently purchased 
farms. 

Health associations for F.S.A. families have 
been started in more than half the counties in 
Montana, and the medical directors report 
satisfactory financial returns for their services. 
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Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, professor of marketing 
at Columbia University, is well known to 
home economists for his books and articles on 
the economics of consumption. His wide as- 
sociation with the business and the vocational 
education worlds gives him an unusual op- 
portunity to see trends in consumer education. 
His paper on page 145 was sent to the JOURNAL 
through the committee appointed by the execu 
tive committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association to consider the place of 
home economics in consumer education. 

Lita Bane needs no introduction, both be- 
cause she is a frequent contributor to the 
JouRNAL and because many home economists 
have come to know her personally as executive 
secretary and later president of the A.H.E.A. 
and now as head of the department of home 
economics at the University of Illinois. 

Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham proved 
herself a true friend of home economics when 
she handled publicity with so much skill and 
efficiency at the San Antonio meeting of the 
A.H.E.A. At that with the 
Texas Extension Service; a little later she came 
to Washington to help the A.A.A., especially 
in its contacts with women’s organizations; 
became chief of the civic 


time she was 


last summer she 
groups section of the consumer protection 
division of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission; and early in 1941 she returned 
to the A.A.A. 

Ouida Thompson is now assistant professor of 
home economics in the teacher-training de- 
partment of the Mississippi State College for 
Women. Previously she had received a B.S. 
from Alabama College, taught vocational home 
economics in Alabama high schools, taken an 
M.S. at Iowa State College, and served for 
four years as supervisor of home economics in 
the Alabama College Training School. 

Sybil Woodruff, after teaching ten vears at the 


University of Illinois, moved to the University 
of Iowa last September, where she is now head 
of the department of home economics; Alice 
Biester is associate professor of nutrition at 
the University of Minnesota; Mrs. Mildred 
Thurow Tate is both head of the department 
of home economics at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and chairman of the research depart- 
ment of the A.H.E.A.; Lillian Stevenson is as- 
sistant professor of textiles and clothing at the 
University of Chicago. 

Sister Mary Bernard (Dwyer), a member of 
the Dominican Order of St. Catharine of Siena 
Convent, is head of the home economics de- 
partment of Siena College, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. Last summer she was granted a Ph.D. 
by the University of Nebraska. 

Angelyn Warnick is director of homemaking 
education in the Utah State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews is known to home 
economists as teacher, writer, and active pro- 
moter of international understanding through 
education. He has steered the home economics 
section of the World Federation of Education 
Associations from its first beginnings at the 
Japan convention in 1937, through the war- 
caused difficulties of the Rio meeting in 1939, 
and now has the satisfaction of seeing it use 
its influence regionally in this hemisphere. 

Iva L. Brandt, professor of textiles and 
clothing at Iowa State College, directed the 
work which her graduate student, Ruth A. 
Allen, did in connection with the thesis on 
which their article is based. 

Dr. Marguerite G. Mallon, before becoming 
assistant professor of home economics at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, taught 
for many years at Purdue University. Florence 
P. Urey is a graduate student who received her 
bachelor’s degree in home economics from 
Indiana University. 
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